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Republic Company’s By-Product Coke Plant 


Cooling Wharf for Receiving the Quenched 
Coke a Feature of the Youngstown Installa- 
tion—The Coal and Coke Handling Equipment 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company recently 
mpleted and put in operation in Youngstown, 
Ohio, a Koppers by-product coke plant. It was The accompanying general map shows the lay- 
lilt to provide additional coke needed for its three out of the plant. It is located east of and adjacent 
ist furnaces at Haselton, Ohio, over what is made’ ‘« th. open-hearth steel works of the Republic Com- 


the ultimate capacity will be sufficient to provide 
all the coke needed for the Haselton furnaces. 
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ke from the Quenching Car Is Dumped on this Cooling Wharf from Which It Is Removed in Sections to the Coke Crusher 
Beyond 


n the company’s bee-hive coke ovens in the Con- 
nellsville region. The plant comprises one battery 
f 68 ovens, each having a capacity of 13% net 
tons of coal, with a total yield for the battery of 
ipproximately 930 tons of blast furnace coke every 
24 hr. The by-products at present produced are 
tar and ammonium sulphate, both of which are dis- 
osed of in crude state, and the surplus gas is piped 
to the mills of the company and used in boilers, 
soaking pits and various heating furnaces. Pro- 
ision has been made for further extension, so that 


pany, and has direct connection over the company’s 
tracks with its Haselton furnaces. A detailed de 
scription of the ovens is unnecessary, as a similar 
plant installed by the H. Koppers Company for the 
Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows Point, Md., 
was printed in The Iron Age November 19. Instead 
the present account will be confined mainly to a 
description of the coal and coke handling plants. 


THE COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The coal is delivered to the plant by rail. As in- 
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dicated by reference to the accompanying plan, it 
will be noted that the coal cars pass over a double 
track hopper, with the tracks being at such a grade 
that the loaded cars are delivered and -the empty 
cars removed entirely by gravity. A feeder under 
the hopper discharges the coal evenly to a short 
belt conveyor, which conveys the coal under the 
tracks to a belt parallel to the axis of the plant. 
This delivers into a 150-ton coal bin in the breaker 
building. The bin is intended to supply the break- 
er in periods when coal cars are being shifted and 
no coal is being received at the track hoppers. 

An automatic feeder of the adjustable type at 
the bottom of the 150-ton bin feeds the coal uni- 


The Larry Charging Car on Top of the Ovens At the Right 
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sending the desired amount to each. An additi 
conveyor may be added for supplying a second , 
of hammer mills. Then the coal from eit 
breaker may be fed to any one of the four h 
mer mills, and any unit may be reserved as a sp 
Each hammer mill has a capacity of 150 ton 
coal an hour, crushing so that 90 per cent. will , 
through a ¥-in. mesh screen and is independey 
driven by a 300-hp. motor. 

The hammer mill building is of brick, mad 
tight as possible to prevent the spread of dust, and 
a solid brick wall, except for the openings for th 
shafts, separates the mills from the motors. Th: 
coal leaving the hammer mills is delivered to a co; 





Is the Conveyor Lifting Coal from the Mixer Building to 


Storage Bin Over the Ovens 


formly to a Bradford breaker. The breaker has 
screen plates of 12-ft. effective diameter and 14 ft. 
long, with 1%4-in. diameter perforations and a 
capacity of 200 tons of run-of-mine coal per hour. 
The refuse and hard lumps are discharged from one 
end of the breaker to an 18-in. belt, which is placed 
at right angles to the general axis of the plant and 
discharges into a car standing on the refuse track. 
The coal crushed in the breaker is discharged into 
a hopper underneath and thence another conveyor 
which elevates it to either one of the two hammer 
mills in the hammer mill building. 

Provision has been made for a second breaker, 
and the 150-ton storage bin is located so that it 
may be available for use with either breaker. A 
by-pass is provided around the present breaker, so 
that in case of an accident to-it the coal may be fed 
directly to the conveyor passing to the hammer 
mills, thus allowing the temporary supply of un- 
crushed coal to the mills. The delivery to the ham- 
mer mills is by chute from the conveyor, and the 
chute is provided with valves so that the stream 
of coal may be all sent to one mill or may be split, 


veyor underneath. This conveyor is horizontal for 
a sufficient distance to accommodate the present 
and future mills, and then is inclined to elevate 
the coal to the first of the two 400-ton bins which 
are provided in the mixer building. 

The second 400-ton bin is filled by means of a 
short conveyor, to which the coal is diverted from 
the main conveyor by a gate, and the short conveyor 
is driven from the head pulley of the main con- 
veyor. When using two kinds of coal with one kind 
in one of the 400-ton bins and the other in the sec- 
ond bin, the coal is drawn from the bottom of the 
bins by two mixer conveyors, the thickness of the 
streams being regulated by adjustable gates. These 
mixer conveyors discharge to mixer paddles which 
mix the coal, and the coal is then elevated by con- 
veyor to a 1200-ton storage bin. From this it is 
emptied into the larry cars and taken to the ovens 

With the exception of the two short mixer belts, 
which are 48 in. wide and the refuse belt which is 
18 in. wide, all of the belts for the entire coal han 
dling plant are 36 in. wide, and the entire convey 
ing system is designed for a maximum capacity 0! 
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Product Apparatus, Dryers in Foreground and Beyond the Saturators, the Reheaters and the Tar Extractors with the Ex 
hausters in the Far Corner 


100 tons per hour, so that in order to double the 
present capacity of the plant it will only be neces- 
sary to add an additional breaker and two addi- 
tional hammer mills. With the exception of the 
hammer mill building the structures for the coal 
handling machinery are built of steel, with con- 
‘rete walks and floors. 


THE COKE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The quenching cars discharge the coke to an in- 
lined cooling wharf, which has sufficient capacity 
for three cars. The motion of the coke on the 


wharf is arrested by eight finger gates, each about 
6 ft. wide. These gates are under the control of 
the operator. At the bottom of the wharf there 
are a series of rotary feeders, four being mounted 
on each shaft about 24 ft. long, and each shaft is 
driven by a 3-hp. back-geared motor through chain 
and gear reduction. The wharf is thus divided into 
halves, each half being controlled by one set of four 
gates and four feeders, so that in case of trouble 
with one half of the equipment, the other half may 
handle the full capacity. 

When the charge has been discharged to the 


A Nearer View of the Exhausters, with the Top of the Reheaters at the Left 
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wharf, the operator starts the feeder a 


one end, 
raising the first finger gate and allowing the first 
section of the feeder to load the coke evenly to the 


‘conveyor. When this compartment is empty, the 
second gate is raised, and so on until the entire 
charge is fed to the conveyor. This method is found 
to insure an even feed to the coke crusher and 
screen, and also enables the operator to dislodge 
any pieces that may hang up before the gate is 
closed ready for the next charge. 

The conveyor elevates the coke to a set of grizzly 
bars which allow the fine coke to pass directly to 
the screens while the larger pieces go to the crusher. 
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The Quenching Station and Quenching Car 


and Locomotive ; 
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The crushed coke falls into a hopper and is fed t 
the screens. A butterfly gate is provided to contro! 
the flow of the coke to either of the screens. Ths 
screens are provided with perforations to make 
three products; furnace coke is discharged out of 
the end of the screen, pea from the end of the 
jacket and breeze through the jacket. Provisior 
is made so that when desired,the grizzly in front 
of the crusher may be removed, allowing the coke 
from the conveyor to pass directly to the screens 

The coke wharf feeders are driven by two 3-hp 
back-geared motors, running 700 r.p.m. and geared 
5.33 to 1. The conveyor is driven by a 7'4-hp 
motor, the crusher by a 20-hp. motor, running at 710 
r.p.m. and back geared 4 to 1, and the screens ar 
driven by two 15-hp. motors, running at 710 r.p.m 
and back geared 41% to 1. The crusher and con- 
veyor are driven by an extra gear reduction from 
the back gear shaft of the motor, while the feeders 
and screens are driven by sprockets and chain from 
the motor. 

The coke crusher adjustment for size may be 
made while the machine is running. This is done 


‘ 





the Coal Breaker Building in the Background 
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turning the square shaft at the back of the 
rusher which draws the rolls back. The rolls are 
24 in. in diameter and 36 in. wide, with chilled 
fluted teeth. The segments are bolted to a cast- 
iron spider which may be removed and renewed 
vithout removing the roll shaft. The bearings are 
on the quarter and may be removed for bab- 
tting or scraping by removing the check plates 
thout removing the rolls. The bearing shells are 
terchangeable, and the crusher is designed so 
should unbreakable material into the 
, they are free to move the compression of the 
ng without throwing the bevel driving gears 

of mesh. 
There are two screens 6 ft. in diameter and ap- 
mately 15 ft. 6 in. in length over all, with 
ening surface 12 ft. The screens are *%, in. 
with 34 in. square perforations, and thete is 
ded a jacket 8 ft. in diameter by 6 ft. in 
made of wire mesh with %¢-in. perforations. 


pass 


engtn, 
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Map of the By-Product Coke Plant of the Republic 
Company, Youngstown, 





The Coke Screening Station with Coke Cooling Wharf at Right 














Ohio 


Each screen is carried by four wheels 24 in. in 
diameter, and driven by bevel gear at its discharge 
end. Thrust rollers are provided to take up the 
thrust due to the inclination of the screens. The 
heads have a steel tire shrunk on and turned to 
gauge. The heads are tied together with heavy 
angles, one leg placed radially so as to offer the 
least obstruction to the discharge of the coke. The 
gear and pinion are of cast steel. The thrust roll- 
ers are carried on the pinion shaft, adjustment 
being provided so as to maintain proper meshing 
of the gear after the thrust rollers are worn. The 
pinion shafts are driven by sprocket and chain from 
back gear shaft of motor. The breeze chute is built 
of steel plate. 

In addition to the unusually large storage capac 
ity on the coke wharf, provision has been made for 
dumping the coke from the quenching cars directly 
into standard railroad cars in the event that 
thing goes wrong with the screening station. 


any 
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The by-product building, in which is located the 
turbo-exhausters, the tar extractors, ammonia sat- 
urators and the sulphate storage, is of brick con- 
struction and is designed to admit of doubling the 
capacity of the plant. The tar pumps and similar 
machinery are in a separate brick building and 
have independent means of drive, both steam and 
electric. 

The electric power used for the plant is pro- 
duced at the blast furnaces and transmitted to the 
coke plant at 6600 volts and then reduced to 220 
volts for use in the plant. An independent engine- 
driven generator of sufficient capacity to run any 
single operation of the plant is provided in case of 
an accident to the main supply of current. Steam 
for the coke plant is generated in three 300-hp. 
boilers arranged to burn gas or fine coke. Water is 
supplied from the main pumping station at the 
open-hearth plant. 

In the building of this by-product coke plant, 
special attention was paid to installing equipment 
that would tend to make everything around the 
plant as safe as possible for the employees, and also 
to provide proper sanitary conditions. The coke 
ovens were installed by the H. Koppers Company. 
Practically all the coal and coke handling equipment 
was designed and erected by the Robins Conveying 
Belt Company, and all the structural steel work 
connected with the plant was erected by the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL JOINT FRICTION* 


Report of the Tests Made to Determine the 
Amount of Lost Power 


As a form of mechanism for the transmission of 
power the universal joint is well recognized. Dur- 
ing the past three years two standard makes of 
joints have been under observation and test in the 
laboratory of the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas. The object in 
view has been to determine the loss of power due to 
friction in the joint while operating under such loads 
and speeds as are common in automobile service. In 
these final results it is believed that all appreciable 
errors have been eliminated and that they give rep- 
resentative values of what may be expected as fric- 
tion loss in the operation of transmission joints, 
operating under conditions of good lubrication and 
within the limits of the loads for which the size of 
bearings is appropriate. 

The two joints which have been tested are stand- 
ard forms of the joint, although somewhat different 
in general design. No. 1 was carefully machined 
and effectively protected from dust, while No. 2 was 
made up of comparatively heavy drop forgings with- 
out special coverings. These differences were with- 
out effect, it may be assumed, in the laboratory 
tests, and the results indicate but minor differences. 
In each case two complete joints connected by an 
intermediate shaft were employed, so that in service 
during the tests power was transmitted through the 
set from the primary shaft to a parallel secondary 
shaft. All observed data relate therefore to the loss 
occurring in two joints. 

When used commercially for power transmission 
the single universal joint gives rise to vibratory and 
unsteady motion. Whenever possible two such 
joints and an intermediate shaft are used, so that 





*From a paper by P. F. Walker and W. J. Malcolmson, 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York City, December 2, 1914. 
The authors are respectively professor and student of me- 
chanical engineering at the University of Kansas. 
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the driving and the driven shafts are always par- 
allel to each other, but the perpendicular distance 
between the two can be freely varied between cer. 
tain limits. While the intermediate shaft rotates 
with a vibratory motion this arrangement elimin: 

all variation in the velocity ratio between the tw, 
main shafts, providing the forks on the intermediate 
shaft lie in the same plane. All variation between the 
two main shafts is also eliminated when the angles 







Universal 
f Joints 


Motor 


Generator 


Drawing Showing the Arrangement of Motor and Generator 
Employed to Determine the Friction Losses in a Universal] 
Joint Shaft at Various Speeds and Angularities 


between the intermediate shaft and the two main 
shafts are equal. However, if the forks on the in- 
termediate shaft are at right angles to each other, 
the variation in angular velocity in the intermediate 
shaft is multiplied in the transmission to the second 
main shaft, and the velocity variation between the 
two main shafts is then twice as great as that if but 
one universal joint had been used. This point is not 
appreciated by the average person using machinery 
that contains universal joints and little care is shown 
in assembling the joints, about half of the joints 
being wrongly assembled, the forks on the inter- 
mediate shaft being at 90 deg. or some other angle 
to each other. 

The universal joint finds extensive use in certain 
classes of machinery such as agricultural machinery, 
milling machines, multiple drilling machines, 
presses, steel mill rollers, testing machines, etc. At 
present, however, the most important use of the 
universal joint is in automobile construction where 
it is often used in place of chain or straight shaft 
drives to transmit the power from the crank or en- 
gine shaft to the driving shaft geared to the back 
axle. Usually these two shafts are parallel but do 
not lie in the same straight line nor at a fixed per- 
pendicular distance apart. 

In considering the several possible methods of 
measuring the power transmitted by line shafting 
the accuracy required to determine the relatively 
small value of the friction losses in the universal 
joints put the general class of dynamometers out of 
the question, and it was early decided that to obtain 
any accuracy whatever with the facilities and time 
available, electrical methods should be used through- 
out. It was decided to use the Puffer modification 
of the Kapp load-back method of testing. In this 
method of testing two machines, preferably of the 
same size, make and rating, are both electrically and 
mechanically interconnected. One machine oper- 
ates as a motor and drives the other mechanically 
as a generator. The current generated by the gen- 
erator is loaded back on the motor supply line. Since 
one machine takes power as a motor and the other 
returns power as a generator, the net power taken 
from the line is only that which is required to sup- 
ply the total losses of the system. If the two ma- 
chines are similar in construction, size, and rating 
and providing that there were no transmission loss, 
then the losses of one machine would be equal to half 
the total losses except for a small error due to the 
opposite effects on armature reaction in the two 
machines. Then very approximately the power 
transmitted from the motor tu the generator would 
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e joad on the generator plus one-half of the 
power supplied by the line. 
jechanically the two machines were connected 
he universal joint set, consisting of two joints 
an intermediate shaft. The motor was bolted 
in a fixed position to the floor. To secure a deflection 
of the intermediate shaft, the generator was offset 
oving it along its guide rails. The amount of 
ffset to give the required angular displacement on 
the intermediate shaft was determined by a simple 


trironometric calculation of the tangent of the angle 
in terms of the perpendicular lateral distance be- 
tween the two shafts, this distance being always 


nstant. The generator was offset so that its shaft 
as always parallel to the motor shaft. The change 
in distance between the ends of the two main shafts, 
easured on the diagonal, was provided for by the 
slip of the square end of the shaft in the sleeve of 
the joint fork. 

It was assumed that the losses in the joint under 
a straight line drive were zero, no matter whether 
the forks on the intermediate shaft were at 90 deg. 
or in the same plane. The actual losses in the 
joints, credited as friction losses, were then obtained 
by subtracting from the total losses at a certain 
deflection, the total losses at straight-line drive for 
the same imposed conditions of load, speed, etc. 
There is no criticism of this assumption and method 
of obtaining the actual losses when the joints are 
properly assembled, that is, when the forks on the 
intermediate shaft are in the same plane. How- 
ever, when the forks on the intermediate shaft are 
at 90 deg. to each other, as already mentioned, the 
motion transmitted when there is any angular dis- 
placement is not uniform, but vibratory in nature. 
In the actual operation of the machines with the 
joints so arranged, there was noticeable a distinct 
vibration and knocking which was not present when 
the joints were properly assembled. This yibration 
increased as the angle of deflection increased, some- 
times becoming so pronounced for the larger angles 
that it was found to be unsafe to try to operate. 
When the joints were so operated it was also noticed 
that the data obtained were somewhat more uncer- 
tain than when the joints were properly assembled. 
Then with the forks on the intermediate shaft at 90 
deg. the assumption made as to the actual losses in 
the joints would not be exactly correct, as such 
vibrations and knocking that were present would 
cause the total losses of the system to vary more or 
less, 


Two general methods for securing readings 
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which should cover variations, both in load and . 


angle of inclination were followed. One consisted in 
lining the shaft exactly for straight line drive and 
under this condition of zero loss operating the joint 
through a wide range of loads. This being done, the 
driven machine would be offset to give any desired 
angle and the apparatus then be operated through 
exactly the same range of loads, speed being held 
constant for all conditions. The other method con- 
‘ists in holding both speed and transmitted load 
constant during the entire series of observations. 
In this case, with the shafts in direct line for 
straight line drive, the initial value of total loss 
corresponding to zero loss in the joint is deter- 
mined. After this, with the machines still running, 
the generator would be moved to give the proper off- 
set angle and the readings for that condition taken 
with but a few moments’ delay. This would be re- 
peated for as many angles as desired. It will be 
understood readily that one of the most difficult con- 
“:tions to maintain in such a series of tests is a con- 
‘ant temperature in the field coils of the electric 

chines. The latter of the two methods of pro- 
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cedure mentioned above has a point of advantage in 
this regard, since a whole series of observations 
throughout the range of angular variation could be 
secured without stopping the machines or changing 
the conditions of load. 

In the calculation of efficiency of the joints it 
has seemed wise to make the conclusions applicable 
to a complete system including the two joints neces- 
sary to secure parallel operation of the main shafts. 
Two joints are necessary in any system where such 
speeds as these under consideration are likely to 
occur. In other forms of application of the joints 
conditions are likely to be such that the question of 
friction loss is of no significance. In case a knowl- 
edge of the efficiency of a single joint is desired, it 
may be assumed without sensible error that the loss 
is one-half of the amount recorded and that the effi- 
ciency would be indicated for each condition by a 
fraction which is the arithmetical mean of the figure 
given and unity. The difference between the 
amounts of power transmitted by the two joints is 
so small as to be outside any possible limits of obser- 
vation. 

For any power and angle the power is the 
amount transmitted at the joint, being the sum of 
the load delivered by the driven generator and the 
losses of that machine. It follows, therefore, that 
efficiency equals the power transmitted divided by 
that power plus the friction loss; that is, it is power 
delivered divided by power received by the joints. 

From the results obtained it was noted that for 
loads amounting to one-half the rating of the set, 
or more, the efficiency is nearly constant and the 
loss very small for angles of inclination not exceed- 
ing 6 deg. For larger angles the loss becomes an 
appreciable amount. The constancy in the effi- 
ciency fraction indicates a constant value of the 
coefficient of friction on the joint journals, since the 
bearing pressures are proportional to power trans- 
mitted while speed remains constant. Under con- 
ditions of service the questions of lubrication and 
protection from dust are important. In the effi- 
ciency calculation a downward tendency was notice- 
able at the largest loads although it is not visible on 
the curves. Doubtless it marks the point where the 
bearing pressures on these journals make lubrica- 
tion imperfect. The rocking motion of the jour- 
nals tends to squeeze out the oil. 


Convention of Supply and Machinery Men 


The next convention of the Ameryan Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., the first week in June, 1915. In con- 
nection with the meeting will be held the convention 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The largest number of delegates ever attend- 
ing a convention of the two associations is looked for, 
partly because the meeting place has been chosen for 
the convenience of all and partly because the conven- 
tions of the Railway Master Mechanics’ and Master 
car Builders’ associations are to be held at Atlantic 
City immediately thereafter. 


The American Roller Bearing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is furnishing good quantities of its non-lubricant 
roller bearings for use in connection with machinery 
for making window glass. These bearings will operate 
in very high temperatures, such as occur when exposed 
to molten glass, under which conditions they will be 
required to operate without the use of lubrication. The 
high temperature to which bearings are thus subjected 
precludes the use of any type which requires a lubri- 
cant. Oil and grease have proved ineffective, as they 
are quickly destroyed by the intense heat. These non- 
lubricant bearings will support a load of 6000 Ib. and 
will be required to operate 24 hours per day. 


Jas 

















Building Rotary Planing Machines 


Some of the Processes Employed in 
Their Construction and the Work 
That They Are Designed to Handle 


In the development of its rotary planing ma- 


chines, the Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., 
Twenty-third and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has endeavored to _ in- 
crease the productive 
capacity of the machine 
for finishing flat sur- 
faces on steel and iron 
castings. These ma- 
chines were originally 
designed to finish the 
bases of columns or 
other structural shapes 
at greater productive 
rates than were possible 
with a single tool car- 
ried on a swinging arm, 
such as was formerly 
employed, but even this 
increase in output is not 
sufficient, and the call is 
for a machine having 
still greater capacity. 

In the latest devel- 
opment of this type of 
machine, a belt connec- One of a G¢ 
tion is employed to 
transmit power from the motor to the driving 
shaft. The motor mounted on the saddle and 
travels with it, an arrangement which is relied upon 
to eliminate vibration due to torsion in the long 
feed screws and splined driving shafts of the earlier 
machines. A machine of this type has been used 
in the builder’s shop on the erecting floor for finish- 


anes 


is 


neral Line o 








ing cast-iron surfaces 20 in. wide. Here it has 
removed metal to a depth of % in. at a feed of 6 
in. per min. without any appreciable strain on the 

machine or wear on 
’ cutters. 

The cutter head used 
is a steel casting sur. 
rounded with a steel! 
| band, to which are fitted 
submerged tool clamp- 
ing screws to comply 
with the recent liability 
laws enacted by the 
various state legisla- 
tures. The drive to the 
head is_ transmitted 
through an_ internal 
gear, the teeth of which 
are cut from a solid 
casting in the back of 
the head. A _ patented 
feed box renders six 
changes available. Latch 
levers control the slid- 
ing sleeves, which are 
incorporated in the 
construction of the feed 
box, and each sleeve carries one of several groups 
of gears, giving feed changes and reversing fast 
power traverse to the saddle. The work table on 
the machine is of the fixed type, and the depth of 
cut is controlled by an adjustment of the spindle 
travel. In the design of the machine care was taken 
to insure flexible, convenient control to secure pro- 


the 





Rotary Planing Machines 





Section of the Plant in Which the Planing and Boring Are Done 
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luction at the highest possible rate by reducing as 
far as possible the time that the machines were idle. 


One of the special features of the machine is that 

there are only three points of control, the top lever 

regulates the direction of traverse for the feed and 

ist power motion clutches, and is arranged to pre- 

conflict, while the in-and-out adjustment of 

the spindle saddle which gives the depth of cut is 
trolled by a handwheel. 


‘lamping Screw & 


In replanning the iayout of equipment during 
the past year to insure dispatch and directness in 
the methods of manufacture, the requirements of 
the rotary planing machines were given special con- 
sideration in laying out the several departments 
having to do with their manufacture. In the en- 
trance end of the shop where the rough materials 
are received, are located both the planing and boring 


departments. In one of the accompanying engrav- 


Boring and Turning the Clamping Screw Bands 
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ings is reproduced a photograph of these depart- 
ments, in which it will be noticed that most of the 
machines are operating on parts of rotary planing 
machines. This photograph, together with the 
other interior views, was taken on Saturday after- 
noon so as not to interfere with the operation of 
the shop. The machine for planing the saddles of 
the rotary planing machine is illustrated at A, while 
at B are shown spindle heads ready for boring in 
the saddles, and at C is a view after the boring 
operations are completed. One of the work tables 
which has just been removed from the planing ma- 
chine is illustrated at D. After these parts have 
been completed they are taken to the bay E and the 
parts requiring only planing are passed to the erect- 
ing floor for drilling and assembling. The other 
parts remain in this bay, a portion of which is 
illustrated. The clamping screw bands are bored 
and turned on a Betts Machine Company boring 
and turning mill shown in the foreground. This 
machine is also employed for boring and turning 
the steel cutter heads F and the wormwheel rings G 
as well as the centers for the driving wormwheels 
and the other bronze parts. From the boring mill 
the cutter heads are taken to the milling machine H, 
where the tool slots are milled in. The next step 
is the cutting of the internal gear, which is done 
on the gear cutting machine I. The gas heaters at 
J are employed to expand the bands, and after they 
have been brought to the proper temperature the 
cutter heads are lifted into position inside the ring, 
which is then allowed to cool. 

Other machines used in the construction of the 
rotary planing machines are a special grinding ma- 
chine built to the Newton Company’s design for 
grinding the hardened worms and the bronze worm- 
wheel teeth to an accurate bearing. This machine 
while not clearly shown in the photograph is located 
at K. Various machines to complete the other parts 
are located in the background at L. These com- 
prise special combination spiral, spur and worm- 
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Three Recently Developed Automatic Tapping Machines. The One at the Left Has Tw 


of Taps, Both Heads of the Middle Machine Are Independently 
the Spindles Are Operated ji 
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wheel cutting machines and worm and keyseat 
ing machines. 


Three New Automatic Tapping Machines 

The Garvin Machine Company, Spring 
Varick streets, New York City, has recently 
three additions to its line of automatic tay 
machines. These machines operate in genera! 
same as the others of this line. The spindles 
fitted with two friction pulleys running in opp: 
directions, and once the tap is started the mac} 
works automatically to tap the hole to a predet 
mined depth, which is controlled by an auton 
trip, and reverse the tap. 

All three machines are shown ir the accompa) 
ing illustration. The one at the left is equip; 
with two sizes of head. This enables work hay 
two holes differing so much in size that it woul 
not be practicable to have both heads of the sa: 
capacity to be handled by a single machine. Bot! 
of the heads are independent of each other, and 
the one at the left can be operated either by a ha: 
lever or foot treadle, while the other one is equipped 
for lever operation only. 

In the machine at the center two sizes of head 
are used, but in this case the difference in capacit 
of head is greater than in the first machine. Foot 
treadles are used to operate both heads of this 
machine and thus leave the hands free. 

The machine at the right is designed to perfor 
both rough and finished tapping on a single ma 
chine. Here four spindles, arranged in two pairs, 
are provided, each pair being operated by an inde 
pendent lever. The spindles at the right are used 
for the rough work and those on the left for finish 
ing. The work for which this machine is par 
ticularly designed is the tapping of deep holes in 
tool steel which require rough tapping as a pre 
liminary operation. The work is performed with 
but one clamping, as the fixture is moved along the 
slide from one pair of spindles to the other. 








») Independent Heads for Different Size 
Operatei by Foot Treacles, and in the Machine at the Rig! 
Pairs by Independent Levers 
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\ {ydraulic Ring Compressing Machine 
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Solid Steel Ingots and Castings 





f 
; ‘ 4 A process for making sound steel ingots or castings 
recent yours the hy draulic tire setter built has been patented (U.S. 1,116,899—November 10, 1914) 
West Tire Setter Company, Rochester, N. Y., by Lewis B. Lindemuth of Steelton, Pa. It consists in 
en adapted for a variety of other work. This placing on top of the ingot or casting, after it has been 
the compression of steel rims for automo- poured, a combustible in the form of a metalloid that 
- ine: 
A Compressing Machine Operated by Hydraulic Prégeure for Forming Rings, Hoops, Tires t While Ce ( 


Various Diameters 


bile wheels, pipe couplings used in the gas and oil 
regions, fifth wheels or circles for wagons, etc. This 
work is done with the material cold, and is accom- 
plished without making any change in the equip- 
ment of the machine other than the furnishing of a 
sitive stop for the rams to insure the work being 
shed to a true circle of the proper diameter. 
The machine consists of a cast-iron base sup- 
ng a weldless rolled-steel ring, around the 
ner side of which is located a circle of hydraulic 
rams. These are mounted on the bed casting in 
h a way as to move in radially toward the center 
vhen pressure is applied. Oil is employed as the 
essure medium, the pressure being obtained by 
elt-driven triplex pump which forces the oil into 
ntral reservoir from which pipes radiate to the 
ral rams. This arrangement, it is pointed out, 
sures a uniform pressure on each ram. 
Where the machine is to be used for its original 
irpose of tire setting for wagon or truck wheels 
tire is welded slightly larger than the wheel. 
tire is then mounted in the machine and the 
el placed inside of it, after which the machine 
et in operation and pressure is applied to the 
until it has been forced tightly upon the wheel 
the latter given the proper degree of concavity. 
use of this machine, it is pointed out, gives the 
results as though the tire had been hot when 
ed on the wheel and had shrunk by cooling. 


esident Clarence H. Howard, of the Common- 
th Steel Company, St. Louis, expresses the opinion 
the increased freight rates granted by the Inter- 
Commerce Commission will lead to the almost im- 
ite employment of 10,000 persons in and about St. 
connected directly and indirectly with the railroad 
y business, etc., the decision having confirmed sev- 
large orders which were given recently on contin- 
conditions. 


has a high heat of combustion and that, when oxidized 
by an oxidizing blast, will not enter into the steel nor 
change its composition. The substances recommended 
are silicon as ferrosilicon (50 per cent.), titanium as 
ferrotitanium or aluminum, any one of which is prone 
to form slag rather than to combine with the metal or 
dissolve in it except to a very limited extent. It is 
claimed that under the most unfavorable conditions 
these substances will enter only about an inch into 
the surface of the metal that is agitated by the blast. 
All have a specific gravity less than that of the molten 
iron. The heat of combustion maintains the top of the 
casting molten until after the body has set sufficiently 
to overcome any tendency to form a pipe. The in- 
ventor states that 50 per cent. ferrosilicon has been 
used with uniform success on a large number of ingots 
and castings. The ferrosilicon is added from time to 
time in small lumps to the surface of the metal, which 
is agitated by the blast of air under pressure from a 
%-in. pipe. About 5 lb. of ferrosilicon per ton of ingots 
is required. The results of a large number of analyses 
show no appreciable change in the metal’s composition. 
A patent (U. S. 1,112,909—October 6, 1914) has 
been granted to John A. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
a process of converting cast iron into steel or malleable 
iron. It consists in heating the cast iron in a furnace 
to a temperature below its melting point and then per 
mitting such agencies as nitric acid to enter the fur- 
nace. It is claimed that the vapors of the acid by de- 
composition decarbonize the metal and effect other 
changes so as to produce a metal having superior quali 
ties for being rol!ed, hammered, drawn, tempered, etc 


In a patent (U. S.—1,093,892) Victor Stobie, Shef 
field, England, claims that pig iron can be improved so 
as to be equal to cold-blast iron by treating the liquid 
metal in an electric furnace under a refining slag. This 
slag should consist of about 60 per cent. lime and 40 
per cent. silica. The metal should be kept free from 
iron oxide by adding carbon or some deoxidizer. Throw 
ing limestone into the bath keeps it well stirred by the 
evolution of carbon dioxide. 


a“ a’. 
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Machine for Marking Shrapnel Fuse Caps 


For graduating and numbering in a single 
operation the bevel fuse caps used in connection 
with shrapnel shells, the Noble & Westbrook Mfg. 











Company, Hartford, Conn., has placed a _ special 
| 
j 
i 
i 
| 
A Special Machine That Has Been Developed for Graduating 
and Marking the Bevel Fuse Caps for Shrapnel Shells and 


Graduating Bevel Surfaces Such Collars for 


Lathes, Milling 


as Micrometer 
Machines, ete 


marking machine on the market. It is an addition 
to the company’s line of slate marking machines. 
In addition to being used for the preparation of 
war material, the machine is also suitable for grad- 
uating any bevel surface, such as micrometer 
collars for lathes, milling machines, etc. It is 
pointed out that the graduations are placed on the 
bevel surface with but a single turn of the hand 
lever for a complete set. If desired the machines 
can also be used to put lettering on bevel surfaces 
instead of graduations. 

In operation the graduating die is held in a 
holder keyed to the shaft which, as the mark is 
made, revolves with the die. This rotary movement 
winds a spring tension provided to return the work 
holder to the proper position to mark the next piece 
as soon as the contact with the work is broken. 
Bronze bearings with collar adjustment are pro- 
vided for the shaft. The work is held in place with 
relation to the die by a set of accurately cut gears 
and the impression is made by foot pressure, which 
is applied through a lever and a cam. Adjust- 
ments are provided, whereby it is possible to regu- 
late the depth of the impression to 0.01 in., with 
evenness and accuracy of the impressions. 

The T. P. Walls Tool & Supply Company, 83 Walker 
street, New York City, has placed a new type of solder- 
ing copper handle on the market. The handle is made 
of pressed steel 0.065 in. thick and is provided with a 
groove which is relied upon to lock the handle and the 
copper as though the two parts were originally cast 
together. An advantage claimed for the handle is cool- 
ness irrespective of the degree to which the copper may 
be heated. 
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A First Aid Jar for Industrial Plant; 


To meet all the requirements of a compact, 
venient, and sanitary first aid outfit, the Confer. 
Board on Safety and Sanitation, of which M. 
Alexander, General Electric Company, West L 
Mass., is secretary, has developed a standard 
This jar has been approved by the board whic! 
composed of representatives of the National Fou: 
ers’ Association, the National Association of Ma: 
facturers, the National Metal Trades Associat 
and the National Electric Light Association, and 
being furnished at practically the cost of the mat: 
rials to encourage the use of safe, simple : 
efficient treatment of injured workmen by layme: 

The jar itself is structurally strong and a speci 
annealing treatment makes the glass still stronge: 
Smooth surfaces and particularly straight walls « 
the inside are used to promote cleanliness and facili 
tate the removal of first aid materials. A co 
venient carrying handle is molded in the glass cover 
of the jar, which is held in place by spring clips 
that form a part of the metal cage in which the 
whole jar sets, this cage being relied upon to afford 
added protection against breakage. A rubber gasket 
between the jar and the cover is employed to mak: 
the outfit dust prooof. 

The hight of the jar is only sufficient to accom 
modate the bottles stored in it, so that the stoppers 
cannot come out when the cover rests on the jar. 
Medicine bottles, bandages, absorbent cotton, burn 
ointment in collapsible tubes and a wire gauze splint 
are placed against the inner surface of the jar, so 
as to be plainly visible from the outside. A specially 
constructed metal dish placed in the center of the 
jar keeps the materials in their proper places and 
also serves as a receptacle for other parts of the 
contents, such as tourniquet, medicine glass, gauze 
bandages, medicine droppers, spoon, scissors, 
etc. The jar is only 914 in. in diameter and 6 in. 
high, but it contains all the material which a large 
conference of physicians with extensive experience 
in the treatment of injuries have agreed upon as 
necessary for effective first aid treatment by lay- 
men. Although it is not contemplated to use water 
in first aid treatment, yet when necessary both the 
jar and the metal dish can be used as water vessels. 

Suitable first aid instructions are printed on the 
inside of the cover, so as to be readily available 
in convenient form. The standard list of material, 
which should always be kept in the jar, is given 
on the outside of the cover, together with brief 
directions for the use and care of the outfit. 
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A First Aid Jar Designed for Use in Industrial Plants in 
Which the Contents Are Arranged So That Any Desired 
Article Can Be Removed Without Disturbing the Rest 
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A SANITARY MOUTH PIECE 


e of Individual Ones Made of Rolled Paper for 
Machine-Shop Blowpipes 


BY JAMES E. COOLEY 


[he uses of blowpipes in machine work are many 
varied. The chief ones are for blowing out 
ys from drilled holes in castings that are too 
ve to tip over merely for the purpose of empty- 
the chips and for blowing chips out of T-slots, 
ylines and similar places in work that is done on 
aning and milling machines. These blowpipes 
usually made from %4-in. wrought-iron pipe, 
having one end slightly bent over to prevent the 
hips when blown from bounding back in the face 
| eyes of the workman. If the pipe were left 
traight, this would happen, as it would then be 
ecessary to hold the face over the hole or the place 
rom which the chips are to be blown. 

The general practice of workmen in placing 
these pipes in their mouths and also in using one 
blowpipe among several workmen, as is the case 
with drilling machine operators, etc., is an unsani- 





4 Sanitary Mouth Piece for Blowpipes Designed to Do Away 
with the Common Practice of All the Workmen Using the 
Same One 


tary feature in their use. A suggestion for a sani- 
tary mouth piece which is easily attached to a blow- 
pipe is shown-in the accompanying drawing. This 
consists of a narrow strip of thin paper, wound on 
the end of the pipe and fastened with a wire ring, a. 
The paper is wound with a slight taper, in order 
that the ring may be inserted from the rear end of 
the roll. When the paper has become soiled, one 
rcle of the roll can be torn off, as shown at b, the 
front part of the ring a serving as a guide to secure 
i straight tear. The ring also prevents the paper 
from becoming soiled when the pipe is laid down. 


New All-Steel Factory Hand Truck 


The Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has developed a line of steel trucks, designed to take 
the place of the old style wooden frame trucks. 
[hey are intended for heavy factory use, as well as 
for handling heavy freight and warehouse and pack- 
ng house service. Among the special features of 
the truck may be mentioned a continuous U-frame 
‘or the upper portion and the placing of the wheels 
vithin the body line, thus allowing obstacles to be 
passed readily. The use of the continuous U-frame, 

is pointed out, supports the wheels in a sub- 
tantial and durable manner and also gives strength 
nd rigidity. In addition to the truck illustrated, 
vhich is intended for general factory use, special 
rucks for cotton bales and one for handling barrels 

which the body is slightly concave instead of 
raight are built. 

The frame of the truck is made of steel angles 

in. on each leg and 3/16 in. thick. This frame 
ids down to unite the body to the wheels and also 
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One of a Recentiy Developed Line of All-Steel Hand Tr 
for Factory and General Purpose Service 


crosses between the handles. The cross bars are 
of 14% x 1% x 3/16-in. steel tees. All the joints of 
the truck are riveted, no bolts being used except for 
fastening the wooden handles and the boxes in 
which the axles run. The handles, which are made 
of straight grain timber and bent by steam, are 
reinforced by a steel angle. It is pointed out that 
while accidents are rare, if one should occur, a 
broken handle can be replaced in 5 min. The trucks 
are made in one size only for all styles, the length 
being 62 in. and the width 24 in. The length of 
nose of the truck is 6 in. and with the exception 
of the cotton truck, which weighs 110 Ib., the 
weight is the same, 120 lb. 


What Railroad Track Scales Must Sustain 


In connection with recent investigations bearing 
upon the design of railroad track scales, the Standard 
Seale & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., calls atten- 
tion to what it believes are not commonly appreciated 
conditions of service. Taking the 150-ton track scale 
as an illustration, explanation is made as to why so 
large a scale is necessary for the proper weighing of 
even the heaviest railroad equipment, of which the 50- 
ton gondola is a representative type. This company 
emphasizes that the apparent excess in the scale rating 
as compared with the car weight is not in reality a sur- 
plus or unnecessary capacity, but represents an essen- 
tial, for the reason that the ordinary track scale is not 
subjected merely to a maximum dead load of 100,000 Ib. 
plus the static weight of the car itself. On the contrary 
the scale is subjected to moving stresses and varying 
wheel loads induced by the passage of cars and locomo- 
tives over the scale. As the result of these live loads, 
stresses are set up in the supporting members of the 
scale structure much in excess of the distributed static 
load based on a 100,000-lb. capacity car at rest on the 
scales. If the scale be improperly designed, either as 
to ample strength or to bearing points in the lever sys 
tem, permanent strains are certain to be set up in the 
scale which will result in incorrect weighing. 

A scale may carry 150 tons on the weighing platform 
and register that weight correctly and without strain 
and yet be ruined by the movement of that load on or 
off the platform. Standard specifications have been 
worked out by the engineering staffs of some of the rail- 
roads indicating the maximum knife edge stresses per 
lineal inch for which the scale should be designed. 
From this unit basis the consumer may determine for 
himself what capacity scale he should have to meet the 
conditions under which the scale to be installed will 
operate. 

Germany’s iron-ore production for 1913 is given. by 
Stahl und Eisen as 35,941,285 metric tons, having a value 
of 3.71 marks (88.2c.) per ton as compared with 33,- 
711,142 tons in 1912 with a value of 3.73 marks 
(88.7c.) per ton. In 1913 48,047 miners were working 
as against 46,295 in 1912. Brown iron ore containing 
less than 12 per cent. of manganese constituted 3,005,- 
970 tons of the 1913 total, while brown ore containing 
from 12 to 30 per cent. manganese amounted to 330,037 
tons. Manganese ore of over 30 per cent. manganese 
totaled 760 tons in 1913. 
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BLAST FURNACE SCAFFOLDS 


The German Use of Explosives to Remove Them 


The use of explosives in dealing with blast fur- 
nace scaffolds and hangings is the subject of a 
recent article in Stahl und Eisen by Hermann 
Schoeneweg, in which the German methods are 
given. He was the first to introduce this process 
in Germany, applying it in 1896 on a furnace at the 
Burbacher Hiitte. As carried out at present a tube 
welded at one end is used as the gun. It is 2.5 to 
3.5 m. long (8 ft. 2% in. to 11 ft. 5%4 in.), 65 mm. 
inside diameter (2.56 in.) and is shown before and 
after firing in the illustration. For the explosive 
an equally long tube is used that will readily enter 





Gun Tube Before and After Shooting 


the first one, and 50 mm. inside diameter (1.97 in.). 
A small hole is drilled in this second tube one meter 
from its mouth for the fuse, if electric ignition is 
not used. Mr. Schoeneweg prefers the use of a 
fuse on account of its greater certainty and simpler 
handling. After the inner tube is closed at one 
end with a wooden wedge, or in some similar way, 
and the charge of explosive introduced, the remain- 
ing empty space is filled with sand and the opening 
closed with a stopper of wet clay. The empty gun 
tube is now introduced at a suitable place in the 
furnace, a sufficiently large hole having been 
previously drilled. The fuse is lighted and the 
loaded tube with the burning fuse pushed to the end 
of the gun. Ina similar way to this the Burbacher 
furnace was given repeated shots in 1896, and its 
operation improved until it went as well as before. 
Since then 68 other furnaces have been worked and 
the details of some of the cases from recent years 
are given below. 

Case 1. At a furnace at B. the charge began 
to settle irregularly on February 19. In the night 
of February 21 to 22, tuyere one and the auxiliary 
tuyere over the slag tapping spout closed tight. On 
the next day it was decided to use explosives. All 
preparations were made and operation began on the 
day after. At 10 a.m. two shots were fired, the in- 
fluence of which could be seen at the top; at 11.35 
a.m. a third shot about two meters lower than the 
preceding ones, and about two meters inside the fur- 
nace. The charge settled about two meters. The 
blast was put on and the furnace worked regularly 
until midnight, but then it began to show a tendency 
to hang. By shutting off the blast it settled regu- 
larly, and it worked uniformly until the morning of 
February 25. At 10.30 a.m. two shots were fired, 
the charge settling about 8 in., and one more in the 
afternoon at 3.40, which had no apparent effect. 
The furnace however steadily improved and on 
February 26 it took 26 charges as against 8 on Feb- 
ruary 22, and soon reached its old output. 

Details are given on eleven other cases, only 
three more of which will be given here: 

Case 5. A furnace at E was so choked with dust 
that for four days no blast penetrated, although 
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there were two blowing engines each of 2500 hp. 
Mr. Schoeneweg arrived at 3 p.m. and found that 
two holes had been driven through the brickw: rk. 
They were placed too low, and although shots were 
made they had no effect. Two other holes were 
drilled, and at 4.30 p.m. two heavy charges were set 
off simultaneously, the blast pressure being kept on, 
After the explosion flame showed at the top, the 
furnace began to take the blast and at 4 a.m. was 
working normally. 

Case 6. The one at D. was the worst case en- 
countered. The whole furnace for a considerable 
distance up consisted of a fused mass. At the brick 
work there was a free space of about 12 in. filled 
with loose coke. Eight series of vertical holes were 
bored, and after each lot of shots the furnace could 
be driven for a shorter or longer time. After six 
days of vigorous work it was believed the furnace 
would go, but in the morning it was found to be as 
bad as before. 

After four days more work there were only two 
regular and one auxiliary tuyere open. A tube 
3.5 m. long was finished, and a charge of 1.5 kg. 
dynamite given. After this the furnace took the 
blast and in half an hour the charge settled uni- 
formly three meters, the furnace warmed up and 
gradually the other tuyeres could be opened. 
During the night conditions grew worse, an addi- 
tional blowing engine*being necessary. After sev- 
eral shots it went better, but then began to hang 
again. After a repeated heavy charge fairly low 
down it began to take blast again, and in half an 
hour settled over three meters. It continued to im- 
prove, and no more explosives were used. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the furnace could have 
Been pulled through, without the use of this method. 
'. Case 11. A furnace“at S. showed through the 
open tuyeres a roof-like scaffold extending clear 
across it. It was about two meters thick and would 
not allow the blast to penetrate. During the stop- 
page 25 tons of coke were thrown into the furnace. 
Eight holes were drilled in the base of the scaffold, 
and after the eight shots had been fired the furnace 
began to take the blast properly. After two hours 
it was noticed that conditions were not right above. 
The blast was stopped, and it was seen that the 
holes were too high. Others were drilled lower, 
and after 15 tons of coke and 1 ton of reheating 
furnace slag had been thrown in, the shots were 
fired. The scaffold was now thoroughly broken, the 
charge settled uniformly, and after 24 hr. iron was 
delivered to the steel works. 

In regard to explosives, if dynamite is used and 
the gun tube has become very hot in the furnace, 
it should be cooled before pushing in the loaded 
tube, by introducing a hose for water cooling. Oth- 
erwise the nitro-glycerine may melt, explode, and 
blow out the tube. All of the so-called safe handling 
explosives can be used either in powdered form or 
gelatinous. In France and Belgium, cheddite, mac- 
arite and sabulite have been used with success. A 
good explosive can be made if necessary from nine 
parts potassium chlorate and one part petroleum. 
With this a strong container must be used, and 1 to 
11%, kg. as acharge. It must be at least 12 in. from 
the brickwork. G. B. W. 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have 
placed the following orders in connection with the erec- 
tion of their new steel plant and blast furnaces: Three 
horizontal cross-compound blowing engines, Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh; 10 stokers for 825-hp. 
boilers, Green Engineering Company, Chicago; 100 
charging box buggies and ingot mold cars, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 











Railroads Granted Five Per Cent. Advance 


“Increased Hire of Capital” a Fac- 
tor—Coal, Coke and Ore Excepted 
—Increased Buying of Steel Likely 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 22, 1914.—Announce- 

was made December 18 that by a vote of 5 to 2 

Interstate Commerce Commission had decided to 

t the petition on rehearing of the railroads in offi- 

classification territory for a 5 per cent. advance in 

excepting rail-lake-and-rail, lake-and-rail, and 

nd-lake rates, commodity rates on bituminous coal, 

, anthracite and iron ore, and rates governed by un- 

pired orders of the commission. Commissioners Har- 
and Clements dissented. 

[he decision, which it is estimated will swell reve- 

at least $30,000,000, is a notable victory for the 
riers, the full effect of which in its material and 
ychological influence upon the business of the country 
hardly be overestimated. The commission states 
the reason coal, coke and iron ore have been ex- 
pted from the increase is that they are under review 

‘ther proceedings. As to the exclusion of the joint 

and water rates from the increase, it is doubtless 

e, as pointed out by the commission, that since the 

| carriers acquired ownership and control of the lake 

es successive increases have been made in the rates 
via lake tending to lessen the differences between them 
ind the all-rail rates, and it must also be remembered 
that during the entire period of closed navigation the 
carriers will enjoy the full advantage of the new tariffs. 

Totally disregarding the contentions of Mr. Bran- 
deis, special counsel for the commission, the majority 
opinion unequivocally declares that the financial prob- 
lems of the carriers have been “made much more acute” 
by the great foreign conflict and that consideration 
must be given “to the increased hire of capital as well 
as to other increased costs.” 

The decision as a whole cannot fail to prove most 
helpful to the iron and steel industry. The new tariffs 
ecome effective 10 days after they are filed. The rail- 
roads will now be able to place deferred orders for rails, 
rolling stock, bridge material, supplies, etc., aggregat- 

g many millions of dollars, while as consumers of coal, 
ke and ore the iron and steel producers, for the pres- 
t at least, will not be called upon to bear any part of 
the burden imposed on the shipping public by the in- 
eased rates. Some extracts from the decision are as 
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RAILROAD BUYING UNDULY RESTRICTED 


“While there has been recently an enlarged expendi- 
re for maintenance of equipment, it is clear that it has 
t been sufficient to restrict to proper limits the num- 

of cars and locomotives needing repairs. The car- 
rs in the past have not known how large an expendi- 
re to figure upon for the maintenance of the newer 
pe of steel freight cars, and appear now to have dis- 
ered that such expenditure must be greater than was 
ticipated. The like may be said as to the recent en- 
gement of expenditure upon roadway. We cannot 
ew with favor any attempt to obtain an increase in 

revenue through unduly restricted expenditures 
yn maintenance. 

“To whatever extent recent increased provisions for 
preciation or expenditure for maintenance may mili- 
te against a fair comparison of supposedly compara- 

statistical items for various years, we cannot say 
this record that such charges as at present returned 
the carriers are excessive, viewed either from the 
‘andpoint of proper accounting or of safety of opera- 


“The testimony shows that while some maintenance 
being deferred, other maintenance deferred during 
e last fiseal year is now being made, and that the ex- 
nditure therefor during the months of July and 
\ugust measured up to the level of recent years. The 
stimony also shows that transportation expense is 


being reduced through the laying off of employees and 
cancellation of train service. 


THE WAR AND FUTURE FINANCING 


“The conflict in Europe will doubtless create an un- 
usual demand upon the world’s loan fund of free capi- 
tal, and may be expected to check the flow of foreign 
investment funds to American railroads. It appears 
that our railroads represent the bulk of European in- 
vestment in this country. The rate of interest—the hire 
of capital—has risen during the last decade and may 
rise still further. It is computed that in the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917 the carriers in official classification ter- 
ritory must arrange for the payment or refunding of 
securities aggregating over $500,000,000. True, the 
representations of the carriers in the 1910 cases that 
without the increase then sought their credit must 
totally vanish proved strangely at variance with their 
subsequent experience in the borrowing of many hun- 
dreds of millions. But we do not doubt that the finan- 
cial problems of the carriers have been made much more 
acute by reason of the war; and if we are to set rates 
that will afford reasonable remuneration to those car- 
riers, we must give consideration to the increased hire 
of capital as well as to other increased costs. 

“While we differ as to the relative importance to be 
attached to the various considerations presented, we 
agree in the conclusion that, by virtue of the conditions 
obtaining at present, it is necessary that the carriers’ 
revenues be supplemented by increases throughout offi- 
cial classification territory. Whatever the consequences 
of the war may prove to be, we must recognize the fact 
that it exists, the fact that it is a calamity without 
precedent, and the fact that by it the commerce of the 
world has been disarranged and thrown into confusion. 
The means of transportation are fundamental and in- 
dispensable agencies in our industrial life and for the 
common weal should be kept abreast of public require- 
ments. 


VARIOUS JOINT RATES ADVANCED 


“The original report, besides approving a rate in- 
crease in central freight association territory, suggested 
10 sources of additional revenue for all carriers 
throughout official classification territory; the present 
report, recognizing the existence of a new situation 
since July 29, acquiesces in a territorial extension of 
the relief granted to the central freight association lines 
by permitting the carriers to file tariffs providing, with 
certain exceptions specified herein, for horizontal rate 
increases in official classification territory. It is ex- 
pected that the constructive work suggested in the origi- 
nal report for the purpose of conserving and augment- 
ing the net revenues of the carriers generally will be 
carried forward without interruption. 

“In our original report we declined, for reasons 
there stated, to allow increased rates in central fréight 
association territory on cement, starch, brick, tile, clay, 
and plaster. On further consideration, in the light of 
the existing situation, these rates may be increased 
throughout official classification territory under the 
limitations herein set forth. 

“Joint rates between official classification territory 
on the one hand, and southeastern territory, the south- 
west and points on or east of the Missouri River on 
the other, may be increased not to exceed 5 per cent. of 
the division of the rate accruing to the carriers in offi- 
cial classification territory. If these increases involve a 
change in the relationship under the long-and-short-haul 
rule, between intermediate points and more distant 
points outside of official classification territory relief 
from the fourth section of the act must first be secured 
on regular application. 
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“Interstate rates to and from New England from 
and to points in trunk line or central freight associa- 
tion territory, where necessary to preserve established 
relationships between points or ports in New England 
and points or ports in trunk line territory, may be in- 
creased not to exceed 5 per cent. 
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: 


“Subject to the maintenance of the established 
lantic port differentials, rates to and f:om New 
may be increased not to exceed 5 per cent. and 
to and from Port'and, Boston, Philadelphia and RB 
more may be increased to the extent necessary to 


” 


tain said differentials. W. L. « 


Operations at the Tofo Iron Mines in 1914 


The Bethlehem 


Steel Company’s 


Progress at Its Chilean Property— 


Electric Railroad from Mines to Dock 


Shipments amounting to 63 000 tons have been made 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company’s Chilean iron 
mines at Tofo in the past year, two-thirds of the 
amount coming to the United States. Contracts for 
dock and railroad construction have been let and for 
the extensive electric plant required for the operation 
of the railroad. 

As has been indicated in previous articles the Tofo 
mines are located near the coast of Chile, about 30 
miles north of Coquimbo. They were originally opened 
in a small way by a French company, which also oper 
ated a steel works at Corral in southern Chile. The 
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Map Showing Location of Tofo Iron Mines and Cruz 
Bay Where Docks Will Be Built 


Bethlehem Steel Company, through its subsidiary, the 
Bethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Company, took over the 
property in 1915. Hubert Merryweather, formerly with 
the Juragua Iron Mines Company, a Cuban operation 
also owned. by the Bethlehem Steel Company, is vice- 
president and general manager. 

The surroundings of Tofo are shown on the accom- 
panying map. A general description of the mines was 
published in The Iron Age of May 11, 1914. Opera- 
tions have proceeded steadily at these mines during the 
year, the handicap due to the general disturbance 
caused by the European war being to a great extent 
neutralized by the abundance of labor now available in 
Chile. Ordinarily the labor question there is a serious 
one, but due to the closing of many nitrate operations, 
labor in all parts of Chile is now very plentiful. 


Exploration work by means of tunnels has b: 
carried on, and ore reserves have been materially 
creased. Much ore has alco been put in sight in some 
cuts made in road construction. Tunnels are now 
ore at a point 150 meters, or 490 ft., below the top « 
South Hill. It was thought that possibly this ore fro1 
the lower part of the ore-body might show some ir 
crease in sulphur content, but this ha3 not been thi 
case. Thus a sample from the lowest tunnel analyzed 


as follows: 


MO vckvvadiowenseneet 67.47 per cent. 
MORPOENOUE ccc ci ae tse se 0.12 per cent. 
PRONDNOPGS 6 ccicaseave 0.008 per cent. 
PEE cncececuceseian trac? 

BOO bctc ce ewivaneeeee 2.00 per cent. 


Some exploration tunnels in the mantle of float or 
on the eactern edge of the deposit have materially in- 
creased the tonnage of float ore in sight. 

Shipments of ore have continued during the year 
as conditions permitted. The ore shipped has bee 
transported to Cruz Grande by aerial tramway, and 
loaded into vessels by a cantilever loading bridge. This 
cantilever has now been fitted with a conveying belt 
36 in. wide, replacing the buckets as installed by the 
French company. It is expected that this will greatly 
reduce the loading time and correspondingly expedite 
shipments. 


SHIPMENTS IN 1915 TO BE 200,000 TONS 


The year’s shipments to Philadelphia were six car 
goes, aggregating 42,000 tons, and to Europe three car- 
goes aggregating 21,000 tons, making a total of 63,000 
tons. The ore consigned to Europe was to fill some 
contracts entered into by the French company. Three 
of the cargoes consigned to the United States came 
through the Panama Canal, the Oldfield Grange being 
the first to use the waterway for the purpose of bring 
ing iron ore to the United States. 

\ typical cargo analysis (natural) of the ore is as 
follows, the cargo selected being that of the steamship 
Twickenham: 


a eer 0.10 per cent. 
WOR istvicseeeive sewers 67.60 per cent. 
PROPNOLEE cdweskcontek on 0.043 per cent. 
PEON piv bn bkdeeeneawer 2.21 per cent. 
COMME cack kiSeoreeees 0.009 per cent. 

lt is now hoped to ship 200,000 tons in 1915, and 


to gradually increase this amount until the permanent 
installation is completed, when a production of 1,500, 
000 or 2,000,000 tons annually is expected. 

A very important feature of the year was the de 
velopment of a water supply. In 1913 water rights 
were acquired of the San Juan group of copper mines 
at La Higuera, and an abundant source of water has 
been developed. From old records it is expected that 
ultimately there will be available about 300,000 gal. 
per day. An electric pump has been installed, a pipe 
line laid to Tofo, concrete storage tanks erected, and 
the water is now in use. It has been found to be of a 
satisfactory character, though containing a rather high 
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entage of calcium sulphate. A water treatment 
will shortly be in-talled to insure a quality for 
and drinkirg purposes. It was found that the 
that had stood in the San Juan workings for 
; contained practically no copper. 


DOCK AND RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


\ contract has been let to the Snare & Triest Com- 
_ New York, for installing a basin dock in the bay 
Cruz Grande. The basin will be excavated approxi- 
y 40 ft. deep, 200 ft. wide and 900 ft. long. It 
the form of a slip, where the boats can enter for 
oading of iron ore. At one side will be erected a 
dock 340 ft. long. This will have pockets holding 
1) tons of iron ore, and loading will be through 
tes by gravity, permitting the loading of a boat in 
ery short time. The dock will be similar in con- 
iction to many of the ore docks in service on the 
Lakes. The railroad tracks on top of the dock 
an elevation of 123 ft. above low tidewater, and 
railroad running from the mines will approach this 
from a higher elevation, and will not require any 
gerade hauling of the ore. 
\ contract has been made with Slaughter & Ross, 
Chile, for the construction of a railroad which will 
ansport the ore from the mine to the dock. The main 
e will be about 15 miles long, of which 13 miles will 
e of a uniform 3 per cent. grade, the remaining 2 miles 
rying from level track to a 2 per cent. grade. A 3 
er cent. grade was considered the maximum grade 
that should be uzed, in view of the heavy trains that 
ill be operated. The mine has an elevation of about 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on a direct line about 4 
miles from the dock at the Bay of Cruz Grande. It is 
ecessary to make a railroad of the above length in 
order not to get a grade of over 3 per cent. The rail- 
road will be standard gauge, 4 ft. 8% in., with 100-lb. 
rails, tie plates, oak ties, rock ballast, ete. It will be 
single track, and Lave four passing sidings, each 1050 
ft. in length. The country through which it is built 
is rough, mountainous, and principally rock. Approx- 
imately 50 per cent. of the road will consist of curves, 
the sharpest being about 350 ft. in radius. There will 
be no tunnels or bridges, but a steel double track trestle 


1} 


will be built for an approach to the dock. 


ELECTRIC PLANT FOR THE RAILROAD 


The tailroad will be electrically operated, having a 
itenary overhead trolley system which will furnish 
lirect current at 2400 volts to 110-ton electric locomo- 
ves. The total weight of the locomotives will be on 
the drivers. The locomotives will have a continuous 
tractive effort of about 37,000 lb. at 11 miles per hour, 
which will permit of hauling a train of 21 ore cars of 
120 tons total weight up the 3 per cent. grade in con- 
tinuous service. The most interesting feature of the 
electric locomotives is the regeneration of power when 
they are descending the grade with loaded trains. The 
power thus generated will be sent back into the lines 

assist in hauling the empty cars up the 3 per cent. 
rade. This regeneration also reduces the duties on 
the air brake system in retarding the descending trains. 

At the Bay of Cruz Grande, a modern steam tur- 
ne electric power plant will be built. The General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has the contract 

' the installation of the apparatus for this plant, as 

as the electrification of the railroad. There will 

e two steam turbines, each of 3500 kw. capacity, which 
vill generate power at 2300 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycles al- 
ternating current. The auxiliaries of the steam tur- 
nes will be motor driven—circulating water pumps, 

icuum pumps, hot well pumps, and boiler feed pumps. 

lhe boiler equipment will consist of four boilers of 
40 hp. each. They will generate steam at 200 lb. 
essure and 100 deg. F. superheat. Oil will be used 

r fuel, although the boilers will be constructed so that 

al can be used if desirable. A 300-kw., 600-volt, 60- 

cle, 3-phase alternating current turbine will be used 

‘o provide power for the station auxiliaries, and to sup- 
‘'y power for the load at night, which will be prin- 
pally lighting and of small capacity. Power will be 

ansmitted to the mine from the power house by a 

-2,000-volt transmission system, which will consist of 
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two duplicate transmission lines on the same poles. 
Two banks of transformers, consisting of three single- 
phase transformers per bank, will be used in the power 
house and al-o at the mines for changing the voltage 
from 2300 to 22,000. Each bank of transformers will 
be connected in delta on the primary and secondary 
windings; each will have a capacity of 2000 kva. Power 
will be furnished the railroad by two motor generator 
sets located in the power house. Each set consists of 
a 1400 kva., 2309-volt synchronous motor, direct con- 
nected to two 500-kw., 1200-volt d.c. generators con 
nected in series, so as to give 2400 volts d.c. with a 
capacity of 1000 kw. normal load. 


ELECTRICITY FOR SHOPS AND MINES 


The machinery in the machine and blacksmith shops 
will be motor operated. The large ore crushers at the 
mines will be driven by electric motors. The crushing 
plant will consist of a large 5 x 7-ft. jaw crusher, work- 
ing in conjunction with two No. 9 gyratory crushers. 
The drills for mining purposes will be electrically 
operated. 

On account of the comparatively high cost of fuel 
in Chile it is more economical to produce power in the 
main central station, and to use electrically operated 
apparatus wherever possible, instead of having appara- 
tus operated by steam from small isolated boiler plants 
which have a poor fuel economy. For this reason the 
mining and transporting of the ore will be done by elec 
trical apparatus wherever it is possible. 


German Iron and Metal Trades 


The following data from European journals cover 
various phases of war conditions in German industries: 

Steel works in Upper Silesia are operating at about 
60 per cent. of capacity. Little demand for bars and 
plates is reported, but light sheets are brisker. Mak- 
ers of tubes are busier, though there is keen compe- 
tition there from Westphalian plants. The pig-iron 
production in Upper Silesia in October was 60,736 
metric tons, an increase of 11,414 tons over Septem- 
ber, and the total output to November 1, 1914, was 
737,254 tons, or 97,275 less than for the same period 
last year. 

New construction reported: © The Thyssen Stee] 
Works are erecting a new rail mill at Hagendingen. 
The Rombach Works are completing their eighth blast 
furnace and are about to extend their rolling mills. 
The Aumetz-Friede Works at Kneutingen plan the 
erection of a cement plant, while the De Wendel Works 
are said to be building a new steel plant at Hayingen. 
A new plant is contemplated by the Dillingen Iron & 
Steel Works. 

The Wurtemburg group of the Association of Iron 
Foundries has raised the price of castings 10s. ($2.43) 
per ton. : 

At the last meeting of the Pig Iron Syndicate, No- 
vember 23, it was decided to continue present quota- 
tions for the first quarter of 1915 with the exception 
of hematite, which is raised 10s. ($2.43) per ton, be- 
cause of the advance in hematite ores. Two or three 
days later it was announced unofficially that it had 
been decided to again introduce a bounty of 5s. 6d. 
($1.34) per ton on pig iron used in export manufac- 
ture. The output in November was expected to reach 
that of the two previous months. 

An advance of about 70 per cent. in the prices of 
old metals has taken place and maximum selling prices 
are proposed by the Government for these as well as for 
new metals, including tin. 

As a result of the dissolution of the International 
Spelter Syndicate, it is contended by certain members 
that the German Association is to be regarded as dis- 
solved. Other members contend that contracts are not 
rendered void by the war but merely suspended. The 
matter may be contested at law. Efforts are being 


made to reorganize the German Spelter Syndicate on 
a different basis. 


The Austrian Steel Syndicate’s domestic sales in 
October decreased 8641 metric tons or 23 per cent., com- 
pared with those of October, 1913. 
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EDITORS 


The Advance in Freight Rates 


It took the greatest calamity that has fallen upon 
the world to convince the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that there can be a situation in Amer- 
ican railroad financing serious enough to justify a 
practically general increase in freight rates. For 
the 5 per cent. advance granted the Eastern roads 
will also be given to the Western lines, it may be 
assumed, on a similar putting of their case. Noth- 
ing in the decision, however, indicates that the ma- 
jority of the commission have changed their minds 
on the proposition that their main function is to 
reduce freight rates or hold them where they are. 
The conditions produced by the war, their effect 
upon the “hire of capital,” and the unparalleled 
dislocation of the world’s financing are the sole 
grounds on which action is now taken which was 
refused four months earlier. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that the 
remarkable events of these late months have 
brought a change of heart to some members of 
the commission on one matter, and that is the right 
of the public to make its wishes known concern- 
ing a question so vitally affecting the prosperity 
of the whole country. In its former opinion the 
commission attempted to rebuke the organized 
effort to get before it the extent to which the 
plight of the railroads was affecting business in 
many important lines. The “clamor” from the same 
sources has been redoubled since the case was re- 
opened, but the commission refrains from being 
affronted. It has not missed the fact, and should 
not miss it, that government by commission is 
being seriously weighed in the balance. 

The decision will do a vast amount of good to 
business, just as the refusal of relief would have 
wrought incalculable harm. All that is said about 
the war’s effects was well known four months ago, 
and the country would have been in far better 
condition to-day had the railroads been able to make 
preparations to buy in early fall. Their financing 
had come to an impasse. Now, at last, there is a 
way out. The steel trade sorely needs railroad 
orders, and while they are not likely to come after 
the manner of a bursting dam, they promise to be 
sufficient to give a considerably better scale of op- 
erations on rail, plate, structural and bar mills be- 
fore the new year is many weeks old. Car buying 
in 1914 has been less than half the average for the 
past ten years, being under 100,000, while locomo- 
tive orders—approximately 1000—have been less 
than one-fourth the average for the same period. 
That represents a rate of replacement inadequate 
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to the needs of simple maintenance, and the Com 
merce Commission rightly says that the risks of 
neglect in this direction must not be taken. 

The decision as it stands, and with all the re 
luctance of the commission to give it, is worth more 
to the railroads than can be set down at the mo- 
ment. It means that proposed advances in rail- 
road wages or compulsory increases in crews carry 
with them the definite possibility of an added 
charge to the buyer of transportation. At fearful 
cost the demonstration has been made that there 
is no railroad strong box out of which higher and 
yet higher wages can be paid, and that freight 
rates are not an iron ring which may contract but 
under no conceivable conditions may expand. 


A Time to Build 


Manufacturers in all lines have had reason to 
know that building and equipment prices are exceed- 
ingly low. It is naturally expected that municipal 
and other public work will be undertaken under such 
conditions as have existed for months, and some 
trades have benefited from public contracts, but by 
no means to the extent needed for taking up the 
slack everywhere in evidence. The cast-iron pipe 
trade has had some help from municipal activity, 
but the demand upon it has not approached its 
capacity, and with the low bids on city work before 
them private buyers have secured prices that were 
pretty largely of their own making. Buyers of steel 
for structural work have found a like eagerness by 
steel makers and fabricators, bidders going below 
cost to get a job that would save their shop from a 
more expensive idleness. 

As long as the European war lasts it is to be 
expected that conservatism will govern the action of 
manufacturers in this country; but it is unwise not 
to consider also what will come from the ending of 
the war. That may be a year hence or only a matter 
of months, but with it will come a marked revival 
of trade. The next forward movement in the iron 
and steel and machinery trades is likely to find a 
good many manufacturers unprepared to meet it. 
That was the case in 1899 and 1900, when the panic 
of 1893 was a little less distant than the present is 
from the panic of 1907. It was the country’s unpre- 
paredness for the business that poured in upon the 
steel companies at the close of the nineties and for 
two or three years following that sent prices up so 
far that the great consolidations actually capitalized 
the profits and prosperity of the time. 

Leaving the war out of account, there has been 
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, this country for many months a low scale of 
erations in scores of lines, consumption falling 
ich below the average, while stocks everywhere 
ve been reduced below what is called for by 
nere up-keep. The low prices of 1914 have only 
ere and there been taken advantage of for the 
itting through of extensions by manufacturers in 
e metal working trades. Money is now to be had 
t reasonable rates. Contractors and manufac- 
irers of material in every construction line are 
naking the lowest prices in years, and companies 
vhich have long been conserving their resources 
nd in the present situation an opportunity that 
does not often come. It would only be following 
he precedents if the distinctly greater activity in 
ron and steel looked for with the coming of spring 
has as one of its leading features the new construc- 
tion that has been stimulated by unusually low 


prices. 


A Lean Year’s Distribution of Steel 


With our monthly blast furnace returns com- 
pleted for five months of the second half of this 
year it is safe to estimate the country’s pig-iron 
production in this half year at 10,700,000 to 10,- 
750,000 gross tons. As the first half production 
was Officially reported at 12,536,094 tons, the year’s 
total promises to be 23,250,000 or 23,300,000 tons, 
so that the year will fall below the lean year 1911 
by a few hundred thousand tons, will surpass the 
altogether exceptional year 1908 by over 7,000,000 
tons, and will otherwise be the smallest year in 
pig-iron production since 1905. 

The decrease from 1913, the banner year to 
date, is 25 per cent. It does not follow that the 
production of the various descriptions of finished 
steel has suffered in anything like the same propor- 
tion. The case of tin plate is an extreme one, for 
the tin plate demand is an outlaw, and the produc- 
tion, in 1913 was 14 per cent. less than in 1912, 
whereas pig iron, as well as steel generally, in- 
creased somewhat in tonnage. The production of 
tin plate this year is estimated at 900,000 gross 
tons, or midway between the production in the two 
preceding years, thus showing a measurable gain 
over 1913, while pig iron falls off 25 per cent. 

Distinctly in the other category is the item of 
rails, for rail production last year was 3,500,000 
tons, while for this year the production is estimated 
at less than 2,500,000 tons, perhaps at little more 
than 2,000,000 tons, indicating a drop of probably 
much more than 30 per cent. 

The production of sheets has probably suffered 
onsiderably less by comparison with 1913 than did 
the production of pig iron; but as was the case 
with tin plate, 1912 and not 1913 was the record 
year for sheets. 

Such staples as wire and standard steel pipe 
have suffered relatively little in tonnage demand 
in the past year, but the pipe industry in general 
has shown a very considerable recession in activity, 
because of the great decrease in demand for line 
pipe and oil-country goods. 

The view is frequently expressed that in a lean 
ear the production of all heavy lines suffers the 
greatest decrease. Invariably this is the case with 
rails, but it is not always the case with plates and 
structural shapes. It is true that plate consump- 
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tion has been very seriously affected by the limited 
demand for steel cars, but this decrease was also 
felt to an extent in 1913. The decrease in the 
number of cars ordered has been less from 19138 
to 1914 than it was from 1912 to 1913. It must be 
remembered that there have been some large proj- 
ects in the past year. For the New York subway, 
for instance, 200,000 tons of steel of various de 
scriptions has been ordered in the current year. 

Taking the 25 per cent. decrease in pig iron 
from 1913 to 1914 as standard, it may be concluded 
that the final statistics will show a much larger de- 
crease than this in rails, a slightly greater decrease 
than 25 per cent. in plates and shapes, about 25 
per cent. decrease in merchant bars and skelp, and 
much smaller decreases in wire and sheets, winding 
up with an actual increase in tin plate. 

While the character of our iron and steel ex- 
ports has changed greatly since the war started, the 
total tonnage involved has not been sufficient to 
affect materially the total production in the dif- 
ferent lines. The changes, moreover, have been 
as much in destination as in the description of 
goods. For instance, while much has been made of 
exports of wire products to the allies in the war, 
the point has sometimes been neglected that we 
have lost very greatly in wire exports to South 
America and other neutral countries. 


Schemes of Export Sharpers 


A natural result of the widespread interest in the 
extension of our foreign tiade is the large increase 
in so-called exporting experts in this country. The 
majority of the new export agencies established are 
doubtless endeavoring to do a strictly honest busi- 
ness and to give value received in all of their trans- 
actions. These should have the hearty support of 
American manufacturers. 

But there is a class of charlatans that has sud- 
denly sprung up whose operations should be em- 
phatically and quickly curtailed. An example of 
the frauds practiced by these self-styled exporting 
experts is the sale of a list of prospective customers 
in South America or elsewhere, all of whom are 
claimed to be personally known to the vendor of the 
list. A foreign accent, coupled with the bold asser- 
tion that the interviewer speaks several languages, 
is generally sufficient to bring the manufacturer’s 
check book into service. 

A typical instance may be cited in the attempt 
of a professed export adviser to sell such a list for 
$100 to a manufacturer known to be desirous of 
extending his foreign business. This list, it was 
ascertained, was copied from a well-known directory 
of 1911, and it was only by accident that the manu- 
facturer was saved this investment as well as con- 
siderable trouble and expense in sending out 
advertising matter to firms, some of which prob- 
ably have gone out of business. 

Fortunately, the majority of the American ex- 
porting houses and agents are honest in their efforts 
to extend the export trade, and they should join 
hands with the manufacturers in exterminating 
the incompetent and ofttimes dishonest minority, 
whose schemes are likely to discourage the one who 
is making his first trial at export business. 

Foreign languages, to most American manufac- 
turers, are a stumbling block in more ways than 
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one, in their efforts to establish an export trade. 
The inexperienced who desire to exploit the export 
field too trequertly intrust their interests to a mere 
linguist, bent on selling questionable lists at a high 
price or on securing advance money for a trip to 
South America to sell machine tools, when probably 
he does not know the difference between a planer 
and a shaper. Spanish America offers an inviting 
market, but if unnecessary losses are to be avoided, 
“are should be exercised in the steps taken to 
secure knowledge of probable buyers and proper 
representation. 

The attention of manufacturers is also called to 
sharpers who are now operating in the guise of 
purchasing agents for foreign governments. This 
is a business which is often clouded with secrecy 
and therefore presents an excellent opportunity for 
fraudulent practices. A buyer should be able to 
present some credentials showing his authority, even 
though not disclosing his exact principals. It is 
well to be wary of the man who is too willing to be 
entertained. 


Engineering Society’s Service Scored 

An inquiry is being attempted into the man- 
agement of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Members have lately been circularized 
by one of their own number. The questions asked 
intimate that the individual member, particularly 
the non-resident member, does not have the con- 
veniences at the headquarters in New York, either 
socially or professionally, to which he is entitled. 
The matter is one for internal adjustment, but the 
fact that disturbing correspondence of this sort can 
be successfully started indicates that there are 
weaknesses in the management which are likely 
also to exist in other organizations. It is usually 
easy to engage in a disruptive campaign, but it 
commonly centers upon relatively unimportant 
shortcomings, apparent or existing, and interferes 
too seriously with the worth-while activities of the 
organization. It would be well therefore for the 
executives of all similar associations to note the 
specific allegations of the present case to see if 
there is need of correctives in their own individual 
cases. 

A superficial investigation in the case of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers does 
not indicate that there is justification for the pres- 
ent eruption. All the facilities which are sug- 
gested as wanting have been provided and have 
been utilized in most cases for some years, but 
the management has apparently not made these 
facts as patent as it might have done to the rank 
and file of the membership, and this has given 
plausibility to the campaign of inquiry and is the 
weakness in management to which attention is 
called. It would seem that the executives must 
figuratively take each member by the hand and ex- 
plain to him at length what has been provided for 
him. If he has read of the arrangements which 
have been made for him he has probably forgotten 
them and they need reiteration. It is probable 
that if the management will properly make its po- 
sition clear, the temporary agitation will do a lot 
of good, without allowing for any individual adver- 
tisement, as some are unkind enough to say is a 
leading motive behind the inquiry. 


December 24, 1914 


No General Reduction of Wages by the 
Steel Corporation 


The discussion of possible wage reductions by Un 
ted States Stee] Corporation subsidiaries at a meeti 
of the presidents of these companies in New Yo. 
last week developed opposition to such a step, thoug! 
there was no dissent from the view that the conditio: 
which had caused the reduction of dividends and t} 
use of surplus were the most serious the trade h: 
faced. The matter came up at the meeting of th 
Finance Committee of the Corporation held in New 
York Tuesday, December 22, and after its adjourn 
ment the following statement was given out by Chair 
man Gary: 

“After giving careful consideration to the subject, 
it has been decided to make no general reduction in the 
wages of the employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation at this time. There will probably be some 
readjustment in the amounts paid for skilled labor or 
piece work, depending upon special conditions. 

“In view of the general depression in business 
which has been experienced for some time, decreases 
in the general wage scale have seemed inevitable and 
imminent; but it has been determined to continue the 
existing scale for the present, at least, with the hope 
that improvement in business will be realized. Al- 
ready there are some evidences of a change for the 
better.” 

The granting of 5 per cent. increase in freight 
rates to the railroads was an important factor in the 
final decision announced above, and it is influential 
in like manner in the consideration that is being given 
to the question of wage and salary reductions by a 
number of independent steel companies. That some 
tonnage rates would be reduced in view of the low 
prices of steel products has been considered inevitable, 
but these rates apply to a relatively small percentage 
of the total number of steel works employees. 


Kentucky Compensation Act Invalid 


The Kentucky workmen’s compensation act, which 
was to have become operative January 1, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the State Court of Appeals. 
The decision was of wide interest, inasmuch as the act 
affected all manufacturers employing six or more men. 
The principal grounds for the action of the court, which 
divided on the question, 4 to 3, were that the law vio- 
lated the constitutional provision that no limit may be 
placed on amounts recoverable for personal injuries 
and that, while entering the compensation system was 
made optional, the election of employers and employees 
was surrounded with so many conditions that it 
amounted to coercion. As it is likely, in view of the 
decision of the court, that a constitutional amendment 
will be needed before another law can be enacted, it is 
certain that Kentucky will have no such legislation for 
a number of years. 


American Steel Company Buys Coke Plants 


The American Steel Company, Park Bui'ding, Pitts- 
burgh, bought last week at receivers’ sales the Cyrilla 
and Francis No. 1 plants of the Sunshine Coal & Coke 
Company, located in the Connellsville region near 
Uniontown, Pa. Both plants, which are completely 
equipped but have been idle for a long time, will prob- 
ably be put in operation soon after January 1. The 
Cyrilla plant, located at Lynn Station, Redstone Town- 
ship, comprises about 180 acres of Pittsburgh coal, 
157 acres of surface, 142 beehive ovens, power plant, 
workmen’s houses, etc. The Francis No. 1 plant, lo- 
cated at Martin, Nicholson Township, includes 120 
acres of Pittsburgh coal, 330 acres of Sewickley coal, 
475 acres of surface, 240 beehive ovens, power plant, 
workmen’s houses, etc. 
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RITISH EXPORTS OF STEEL 


Material Not Counted, so That Statistics 
Are Not a Guide 


Britain’s iron and steel exports for the first 
ths of 1914 show a decrease both in tonnage 
lues from 1913, the decrease ante-dating the 

out of hostilities. The total sent abroad to 
ber 1, 1914, excluding iron ore and scrap, was 
1 gross tons against 4,5:0,637 tons in the first 
iths of 1913, a decrease of 872,006 tons. The 
off in values was £10,835,423, or from £59,208,- 
.39,373,15/. In pig iron, including ferroalloys, 
rease in exports was 301,696 tons, the total 
ember 1, 1914, being 748,986 tons against 1,050,- 
ns. Exports of ferromanganese in November 

about 9000 gross tons as compared with about 
) tons in November, 1913, the effect of the 
go in the second week of the month not being 
ve. The exports of galvanized sheets were 
tons or 156,279 tons less than for the first 11 
s of 19138. 
ports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
to December 1, 1914, were 1,55/,243 gross tons 
st 1,997,036 tons to December 1, 1913, a decrease 
9,793 tons. The values for these two periods 
£10,367,652 and £13,764,919 respectively, a de- 
e in imports of £2,397,267 as compared with last 
mports of iron ore in November were 353,767 
tons or about 20,000 tons in excess of November, 


Figures for the first four months of the war, 
piled by the London Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
w exports of manufactured iron and steel, exclusive 
ron ore, scrap, pig iron and ferromanganese, to be 


follows: 


1914, 1913, Dec. from 1913, 
Gross tons Gross tons per cent 
i t . 183,000 295.090 3 
nber z 192,00 £*9.000 34 
er .. 216.000 336.000 '6 
nber ... 188,000 319,000 41 


Editorial comment on these figures by the same 
er is as follows: “November is on the above show- 
g the most unsatisfactory month yet experienced. 
lowever, we know perfectly well that the iron and 
tee! trade is on the whole extraordinarily busy. The 
et industry—black galvanized and tinned—has been 
backbone of our export trade in iron and steel, 
d these descriptions alone show a drop of 65,000 
in November compared with those of the same 
th in the previous year. If we deduct these from 
remainder the percentages are not so unsatisfac- 
y, especial'y as the latest American figures, for in- 
ce, show a drop of 55 per cent. At the present 
ment, however, the Board of Trade returns cease 
of much value as an index of the foreign trade 
the country. War material is excluded, and any 
that can roll a 3%-in. round or can turn a 3-in. 
can get all the business it wants. The orders 
ng into this country for war material of all 
riptions and the machinery and plant wherewith 
nake it much more than compensate for the appar- 
oss of export trade. We have to make good in a 
months the lead which the Germans have secured 
ir material in the same number of years, and 
of the neutral countries are apparent!y thinking 

it is to their advantage to do the same.” 


(he Debevoise-Anderson Company, 56 Liberty 
t, New York, will. open a New England office on 
lary 1, in the Exchange Building, Boston, to be 
harge of C. A. Wyatt, formerly of Rogers, Brown 

It will handle pig iron from the Buffalo dis- 
as well as from eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia 
ices, also extending its business on the highest 
les of foundry, smelting and crushed coke. 


‘he MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation Com- 
y, 11 Pine street, New York City, has appointed 

ildo Brothers, 45 Batterymarch street, Boston, Mass., 
ales agents for New England. 
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American Iron and Steel Institute Members 


At the meeting of the director: of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute in New York, Friday, December 18, 
the following were elected to membership: 


Active Members 


John B. Cartwright, superintendent of mins Moun 
tain, N. ¥ 

Edgar W. Clarke, chief engineer Cambr St (Company, 
Johnstow I 

Edwin | Ellis, sist t ma é ] ren 
ness Coal, Iron & Railr 1 ce ul Birt \la 

I hard Hickmar pres } Ew iny, 
Louisville, K 

Har I VW tr r i m \ Iron 
Mfg. Comy \ nte Pa 


J Ss \ | burgh I reser! Southwork 
F¢ & M { par I bure 

David I sulting ¢ r Bre I ry 
{ I A | Yey ] N 5 W 

j Z. Col sal ng er W ( pany 
Ye gstow Ohi 

Edwin Horto tin plate manufac ‘ of 
rolling miils, New Y 

W m C. Prendergast. vice J Iror 
& Stee ( Chattanooga, T } 

| Rathb < e g ‘ Ww j Elec 
tric & Mfg. Com Clevel l, Ohi 

William Lawrence Saunders, chairman of tt board, In- 


gersoll-Rand Company, New Yor) 
Stuart Wells Utley, vice-president and mar rer Detroit 


Steel Castings Company, Detroit, Mich 
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OUTLOOK MORE FAVORABLE 


Freight Advance and Wage Maintenance 


Both Factors in an Improved Situation, Though 
Prices Have Suffered 


The 5 per cent. advance in the rates of Eastern 
railroads and the closely related decision of the 
Steel Corporation to make no general reductions in 
wages are important reinforcements of the favor- 
able factors in the steel market. The railroads have 
not hastened to buy steel, but already there are well 
authenticated reports of requisitions that are being 
made ready for January. December has seen some 
activity in track supplies, but rail orders from two 
important trunk lines are pending, and Western 
roads are expected to furnish some good-sized win- 
ter rollings. 

The Steel Corporation decision on wages is ex- 
pected to bring out orders from a good many manu- 
factu~ing consumers who have looked for lower 
prices in case of general reductions of mill costs. 
One strong argument against wage cuts, in fact, was 
that they would at once be given away in the mar- 
ket. Whether the sentiment created by wage main- 
tenance will take shape in firmer prices remains to 
be seen. 

In new buying December has shown a marked 
improvement over November. The Steel Corpora- 
tion reports nearly twice as much new business this 
month as in the corresponding period of November, 
and it will close the month with a substantial gain 


‘in orders on the books. 


There is general complaint among steel manufac- 
turers, however, at the course of prices. Increased 
business has been won for the most part by conces- 
sions and the quiet fortnight at the end of the year 
has now come in, putting over into the early weeks 
of 1915 the threshing out of the effort of some sell- 
ers to stiffen the market on plates, shapes and bars. 

Thus far 1.05c., Pittsburgh, on these three im- 
portant products has been limited almost entirely to 
early delivery business with accompanying specifi- 
cations, and most of the contracts for the first quar- 
ter have been based on 1.10c. The elimination of 
1.05c. prices at the opening of the year is one of the 
predicted results of the favorable developments of 
the past week. 

Some inquiries for cars have come up and the 
Illinois Central is expected to come into the mar- 
ket for 2000. The purchases of the week for four 
lines amount to 1050. Chicago reports increased in- 
quiry for track fastenings, one road asking for 
20,000 kegs of spikes. 

Chances seem to favor German mills in the case 
of the Norwegian inquiry for 27,000 tons of rails, 
on which a number of domestic makers put in bids. 

Apart from the better car business now looked 
for, plate mills are getting encouragement from the 
prospect of an active campaign of vessel building. 
Figuring with Eastern shipyards has been exten- 
sive and the outlook for the Lake yards has im- 
proved. At Detroit contracts for five vessels have 
been taken which will require 10,000 to 12,000 tons 


The Iron and Metal Markets 
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of plates. The Standard Oil Company’s contract is 
still pending. It may be 10,000 tons for the first 
half, or 20,000 tons for the whole year. In the past 
week one Eastern mill sold 8000 tons, including 
4000 tons for a Standard Oil tank steamer. 

Demand for structural steel is still insufficient 
to stiffen prices. One Central Western contract 
went at $32.50 for fabricated steel. A structural 
order from Greece calls for 5000 tons, and a 6000- 
ton award for Toronto viaduct work has gone to a 
Canadian plant. 

Western implement works have generally cov- 
ered for bars for the first half of next year on a 
1.10c. basis. In hard bars there has been some cut- 
ting to 1.02%%c., Pittsburgh. Recent low prices on 
iron bars have brought out a good many inquiries 
at Chicago, ranging from 1000 to 7000 tons, but the 
mills are not willing to tie up at these prices now 
that prospects are brightening. 

Foreign inquiry for barb wire has grown in an 
astonishing way, and Pittsburgh reports that mills 
are bidding on more than 100,000 tons. One maker 
is now shipping abroad fully 25 per cent. of its 
output. 

Pipe works have done most of the pig iron buy- 
ing of the week, Alabama iron figuring largely. No. 
3 foundry iron has sold at $9, Birmingham, and 
there are indications that $9.50 is not minimum 
for No. 2. Recent pipe works purchases have prob- 
ably exceeded 75,000 tons. 

In eastern Pennsylvania fair-sized sales of basic 
and low-phosphorus irons have been made lately, 
the former at $13.50 delivered. 

In general the pig iron market is quiet and 
weaker prices on Southern iron are not helping the 
efforts of some Northern makers to get advances. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type. 


Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous. 


Dec. 23, Dec. 16, Nov. 25, Dee. 24, 


Pig lron, Per Gross Ton 1914, 1914. 1914. 1913 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.. $14.25 $14.25 $14.56 $15.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 12.75 12.75 2.75 13.90 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti.... 12.40 2.40 12.90 13.75 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 10.00 10.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 12.75 13.00 12.50 14.00 
Basic, del'd, eastern Pa.. 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.25 
Basic, Valley furnace. 12.50 12.50 12.40 12.75 
Jessemer, Pittsburgh... 14.70 14.70 14.70 15.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 12.75 13.00 12.75 14.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 13.4¢ 13.40 13.40 13.90 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton 
jess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 21.40 21.40 21.40 22.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Iron rails, Chicago....... 11.00 11.00 11.00 13.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 15.50 
Carwheels, Chicago.... 9.75 9.50 9.50 11.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 10.25 10.00 9.50 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. i1.00 10.75 10.00 10.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 9.50 9.50 9.25 10.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 8.50 8.25 8.00 9.00 


No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.. 11.25 10.50 10.50 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 11,50 11.50 11.00 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 9.25 9.00 8.50 10.00 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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. Dec. 23, Dec. 16, Nov. 25, Dee. 24, 
shed Iron and Steel, 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913. 
.b. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 





rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
rs, Philadelphia 117% 1.17% 41.12 1. 2 
bars, Pittsburgh... 1.15 1.15 1.15 1 
s, ChiCAgO.....-- 0.95 0.95 0.95 1. 
rs, Pittsburgh... . 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
rs, New York.... 1.21 1.21 1.26 1.36 
plates, Pittsburgh. 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.20 
plates, New York.. 1.21 1.21 1.26 1.36 
ete., Pittsburgh. 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
etc., New York.. 1.21 1.21 1.26 1.31 
grooved steel, P’gh 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.20 
sheared steel, P’gh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.30 
hoops, Pittsburgh. 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents. Cents 
black, No. 28, P’gh. 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.90 
heets, No. 28, P’gh 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.90 
ls, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.5: 
iils, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.5 
wire, base, b’gh 1.30 1.30 1 13 
wire, galv., P’gh 1.90 L.90 1.9 1.9 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Net Ton at Oven 
ce coke, prompt $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.7 
coke, future 1.75 1.75 ] ) 1.8 
coke, prompt. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.50 
coke, future 2.15 _ 2.1 > 60 
Vie ta Is. 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents. Cents 
opper, New York 13.50 13.62% 12.62% 14.62! 
tic copper, N. ¥ 13.25 13.37% 12.50 14.37 
St Louis 5.50 5 65 15 , 00 
New York 9.65 » &0 > 2 
St. Louis bf 3.671 77% ' 
New York SO sO a j 
vy York 0 1 Q7 6_f 
, Hallet N. ¥ 1 14.0 15.00 7 00 
] b. box, Pg! 2 14) z 1 z . 4() 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
suffalo, 11.6¢.; Cleveland, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 15.8¢.; In- 
inapolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 6c. ; 
Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 9c. >: 
lenver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 
Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and 
eets No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 
on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe 
wiler tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific 
are by rail. The rate via New York and the 

na Canal on plates, shapes, etc., is 46c. 


99 
ao. 
929 

aes 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 
wide, t.05c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
ilations prescribed by manufacturers with extras: 


ngular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
r’s standard specifications for structural steel dated 


6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest 

n. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. 
bas 

tes up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq. 

considered \4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide 


ordered \% in, thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib 


, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
n 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 in 
price of 3-16 in. 

wable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 

ght, to be governed by the standard specifications of 
iation of American Steel Manufacturers 


xtras Cents per Ib 
iges under \4 in. to and including 3-16 in.. 10 
iges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8.... .15 
iges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.... .25 
iges under No. 9 to and including No. 10. 30 
iges under No, 10 to and including No. 12 40 
tches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft 
NG GUE sancasvsens ales > oe 
mplete circles 3 ft. in diameter and over » eae 
OF Ge Tees aes ck acenaa se es > ae 
\. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel 20 


Still bottom steel 
Sy re eee ee pane ataena 
ocomotive firebox steel ... ea a .50 


Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive. . » 05 
W dths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive..... .10 
Vidths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive..... .15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive..... .25 
Vidths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive. 50 


vidths over 130 in.. 5 Dad Go wl oo ae wae 1.00 
itting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive .25 
tting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .50 
itting to lengths, under 1 ft... 55 


charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


er 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 


5 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.05c. to 1.10e. 
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Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 
terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
lots to jobbers, annealed, $1.30; galvanized, $1.70. Gal 
vanized barb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $1.90; 
painted, $1.50. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.50. Woven 
wire fencing, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off fer 
1000-rod lots; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 

The following table gives the price to retail mer 
chants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex 
tras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 Ib 
Nos 0to9 i0 11 12&12% 13 ‘ 15 16 
Annealed $1.4 $1.50 $1 > $1.60 $1.70 $1.8 : 0 $2.00 
Galvanized 185 1.90 1.95 2.00 > 10 60 > 7H 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 


$25. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following ‘are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from November 2, 1914, and iron pips 


from June 2, 1913, all full weight 


Bu Mu i 
Steel iron 
Inches Black Galy Inches Bla - Galv 
Ss, ™%& and % t ; % and & 66 ° ‘7 
. is t A if 
% to 3 81 6 56 
5 61 
‘ 
Lap Weld 
2 7 69 1% 6 45 
Oo ft x0 l l 56 
i te l 77 GF » Q 
13 and 14 f ) 61 
1 61 ‘ ‘ i 
& 55 
R j ap 
lL to t ) ) to 1 , butt 9s 
2, lap f 671 butt 9 
21 to f l I TR 69 i : 43 
t 6 
i i s 9 
Bu Weld. ¢ tra pla j 
ly 74 671 ; i 60 
% t 1% Li, ; to 1 62 
2 t ; io ! nd 63 
Lat Weld. rtre g, pl d 
2 75 ( f 9 
2% to 4 77 f . f 58 
1%, to ¢ 76 f t } ) 61 
7 to 69 5 $1 t ’ 60 
9 to 12 64 to 8 f 53 
» te 47 
Butt Weld, double ea a strong, plain ds 
i 64 . 49 
¥ to 1% 67 60 y™ to 1% 60 52 
2 to 2% 69 62? nd 2% §2 64 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
9 65 58M ‘9 
2% to 4 67 601 74 to 4 60 4 
41 to 6 66 9 { o ¢ ) 3 
7 to 8 59 18%, 7 te 12 
To the large jobbing trade idditional per cent. is 
ullowed over the above discounts 
The above discounts re subject to the usual iriation in 
weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Ntandard Charcoal Iron 

% and 2 ir 62 1% in 45 
2% in 59 1% and 2 in 49 
2%, and 2% in 6 2% in 45 
,} and 3% in 70 2% to 2% in 54 
3% and 4% it 72) 3 and 3% i 57 

and 6 ir 6 1% and 4% ir 60 
7 to 13 in 62 5 and 6 ir 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River: lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 
and occasionally two 5's by some makers 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days 


pa 
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net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from date 
of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per Ib 





Nos. 3 to 8.. 1.2 to 1.30 
Nos. 9 to 10 ce i 

A ES ES a ee re eee 1.3 > 1.40 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.45 to 1.50 
re, BO GG BGs ced vasacavecadecuses<a2 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Nos 10 and l 
No. 12 


l 

am l 
Nos. 13 and 14 l 
Nos, 15 and 16 1 
Nos. 17 to 21 a eae ae ; ; cam 
Nos. 22 and 24 ; ; aie l 
y 7 
} 

l 

1 

l 


Nos. 25 and 26 
No. 27 
N« 4. 
No. 29 
No. 30 


¥ 


45 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gaug 


Cents pe lb 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.75 to 1.80 
Nos. 1 nd 14 t 4 
No l r f ) te 
Nos 7 t l ) 
N« I «4 t 
Ni d 2¢ t ) 
No 9 Ho t 
Ne 9R t gn 
No. 29 
N « ) 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., December 22, 1914. 

Following the advance of 5 per cent. on freight rate: 
allowed the Eastern railroads, reports are current of 
large contracts for rails, cars and other railroad sup- 
plies to be placed soon after January 1. The better sen- 
timent of the past month or more is also deve'oping into 
orders. and more contracts have been placed this month 
than for three or four months. Rai'roads are anxious 
to buy small track materials for all of 1915 delivery, but 
most mills are refusing to quote beyond first half. The 
tone of the marlet is firmer, and it is believed that by 
January 1 the 1.05c. price on plates, shapes and steel 
bars will have pretty well disappeared. A local mill 
has turned down orders offered at 1.05c. on plates, 
shapes ard bars for first quarter, and states it is firmly 
maintaining 1.10c. Pig iron is quiet, but there is some 
movement in billets and sheet bars. The large coke 
contracts are pretty well closed up. The scrap market 
is showing more activity, and steel scrap is up agali 
this week 25c. to 50c. per ton. The whole market looks 
better than at any time since last June. 

Pig Iron.—After the recent activity in basic and 
foundry pig iron, the local market is quiet. No large 
inquiries are out. There is some buying of foundry iron 
by small consumers who have not yet covered for first 
quarter, and it is stated that $12.75 at Valley furnace 
for No. 2 foundry is now being firmly he!d, with some 
sellers asking $13. We quote Bessemer iron at $13.75 to 
$14; basic. $12.50; malleable Bessemer. $12.75; No. 2 
foundry, $12.75 to $13; gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley 
furnace. with a freirht of 95c. a ton for delivery in the 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh district. 

Billets 2nd Sheet Bars.—The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany reports that it is holding Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars for first quarter at $20, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, and has made sales at that price, and has also 
readjusted some contracts to this basis for the same de- 
livery. ‘There is a fair inquiry for billets. A sale is re- 
ported of 2-in. billets at slightly under $20, this size 
usually taking an advance of $1 over 4 x 4 in. We 
quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $18.50, and 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars $19, f.o.b. maker’s 
mill, Youngstown; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 
$19, and Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $20 f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. Forging billets are quoted at 
$24 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in., and for 
carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being charged for 
larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging billets run- 
ning above 0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. 
Axle billets are quoted at $21 to $22. 

Ferroalloys.—It is believed that shipments of Eng- 
lish 80 per cent. ferromanganese to this country will 
soon be resumed by consumers agreeing to give the re- 
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quired guarantees. There is little new inquiry, consym. 
ers being covered through the first quarter and t 
half of 1915. At present they are getting mate: 


fast as they need it. We still quote Engiish 80 per 

at $68, seaboard, subject to delay in delivery, but 
dealers who have stocks at seaboard points are a ° 
higher prices. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilico 
lots up to 100 tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 : 
$72; over 600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh . 
trict. On 10 per cent. ferrosilicon the quotation is $19. 
11 per cent., $20, and 12 per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jack- 
son County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quot: 


20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote 
ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000 
lots and over, and 12%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 
Steel Rails.—It is reported that soon after Janu 
i the Pennsylvania Railroad will come in the market 
60 000 tons. The new demand for light rails is only f 


ly active. A good part of the business being placed js 
going to the rerolling-rail mills, which undersell licht 
rails rolled frem billets from $1 to $2 per ton. We quot: 


standard section rails, made of Bessemer stock, at 1 

and of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We gq 
light rails as follows, in carload lots, 8 and 10 Ib. 

tions, 1.275c.; 12 and 14 Ib., 1.225¢.; 16 and 20 
1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 Ib. sections, 1.125c. Ext 
over the above prices are as follows: 


Ry a nz, one hol $0.045 per 100 II 
Bor lrilling, two holes 0.090 per 100 Ib 
Bor ‘ lling, one hole in flange . 0.090 per 100 It 
R rillir two hol , lange 0.180 per 10600 1it 
4 ft ind special lengths, down 

no including ; = 0.045 per 100! 
G } 12 ft ind under 00909 ner 100 11 


0.025 per 1001 

The above prices are for carload lots, the usual dif 
ferentials being allowed for large lots. 

Structural Material.—Inquiry is more active thar 
for some time. The McClintic-Marshall Company has 
taken 1500 tons for pier shed; at New Orleans, and is 
the low bidder on the Sylvan avenue bridge in this city, 
850 tons, contract for which has not yet been closed 
The United States Steel Products Company has take 
about 5000 tons of shapes for shipment to Greece, which 
will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. We 
quote beam; and channels up to 15-in. at 1.10c. for de 
livery in first quarter, and it is stated that the 1.05 
price for prompt delivery has about disappeared. 

Plates.—The Union Tank Line recently placed 500 
tank cars with the Standard Steel Car Company in this 
city, and last week the order was increased to 1000 cars 
The Westmoreland Coal Company ha; placed 200 stee! 
coal cars with the Cambria Steel Company, equally di- 
vided between steel hoppers and gondolas. It is stated 
that the Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, has 
taken contracts for five vessel; for which 10 000 to 12 090 
tons of plates will be needed. The Pittsburgh-De- 
Moines Steel Company, this city, has taken a contract 
for nine oil tanks for the Government, each with a ca- 
pacity of 2 000,000 gal, and intended for naval stations 
They will require about 2000 ton; of plates. We quote 
\4-in. and heavier tank plates at 1.05c. to 1.10c., the lat- 
ter price for delivery in the first quarter. 

Sheets.—Heavy inquiry is in the market for blue 
annealed and black and galvanized sheets, for delivery 
over the first quarter, and it is stated that a large 
amount of business ha; already been closed. It is ev! 
dent that consumers are convinced that prices have 
about reached bottom. Mill operations are better, two 
or three leading makers running this week close to 75 
per cent. We quote No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 
1.80c. to 1.85¢.; No» 28 galvanized, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; Nos 
9 and 10 blue annealed, 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; No. 30 black 
plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A., 1.95c.; No. 28, 1.90c.; 
Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85c.; Nos. 22 to 24. 1.80c.; Nos. 17 
to 21, 1.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. The above prices 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s mill, jobber 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 

Wire Rods.—There is some foreign inquiry and a 
few small lots, up to 1000 tons, have lately been sold 
that netted makers $25 or higher at mill. Some larg‘ 
consumers are figuring on their contracts for first half 
We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $29, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 





i 
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n Plate.—It is estimated that fully 75 per cent. of 
» tin plate to be made next year is under contract. 
eading maker states it has sold 83 per cent. of all 
plate it expects to make next year, and is now 
to regular customers only. Mill operations are 
g down and will probably grow less until about 
ary 1, when a start will be made on 1915 contracts. 
smaller contract; that remain to be closed, mills 
ioting about $3.10 to $3.15 per base box, but on an 
tionally nice order the $3.10 price would be shaded. 
on 20 x 28 terne plate for first half of 1915 de- 
are as follows: 


veight Coating, lb Price 
B. cccsstcccspeaticiaveteavaas 8 $6.30 
ecb esosecceaneeeceonts ) 6.60 
ia Vek Sede en vaneeeauae 12 7.85 
rwueecide cadens 15 8.30 
Séeeecestecoudueue 20 9.25 
sudesencessecses 20 10.00 
oan tren dees ae 30 11.00 
eects dueetaseecds 35 12.00 
i eGo ea ee tad . 40 13.00 
cross 9$0c. is added to the price for LC Extra 
pure palm oil process Odd sizes are 10c. extra, 
base boxes per item are ordered for shipment in 
ts not over 60 days apart 


; 


Shafting.—New demand is light. Specifications from 
bile makers are fair, but from the implement 
re quiet. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 67 
nt. off delivered in base territory, on current or- 
ut for a very desirable specification this price 
be shaded. 
Nuts, Botts and Rivets.—A number of large consum- 
have covered their needs of nuts and bolts for first 
1915, and it is stated exceptionally low prices 
1ade. The new demand for rivets is dull and prices 
ower. We quote structural rivets at 1.35c. to 1.45c. 
boiler rivets at 1.45c. to 1.50c. in carload lots, small 
taking an advance of 5c. to 10c. Discounts on nuts 
d bolts have been much shaded recently on business 
‘ed for first half of 1915. 
Skelp.—There is no foreign inquiry at present and 
lomestic demand is dull. We quote: Grooved steel 
elp, 1.10c. to 1.15c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15c. to 
1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c.; sheared iron skelp, 
\0c. to 1.60c., delivered to consumers’ mills in the 
irgh district. 


ry 


Hoops and Bands.—Contracts are being made for 
t quarter on the basis of about 1.10c. for steel bands, 
th extras as per the steel bar card, and 1.25c. for 
hoops. For prompt delivery these prices might 
haded $1 on desirable orders. 
Wire Products.—Heavy inquiry for barb wire has 
me out, one statement being that it aggregates over 
),000 tons, but this is probably exaggerated. One 
ge maker states that fully 25 per cent. of its pres- 
output of barb wire is going abroad. The domes- 
demand for barb and fence wire is quite active, 
for wire nails is dull, as this is the off season. 
We quote: Wire nails, $1.50; plain annealed wire, 
1.30; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $1.90; 
nted barb wire, $1.55, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
lded to point of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 
cent. off for cash in 10 days. We quote steel cut 
ul's at $1.55, fo.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots. We 
‘te woven wire fencing at 73 per cent. off in carload 
72 on 1000-rod lots and 71 on smaller lots, all 
Pittsburgh. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Contracts for steel bars are 
ng placed for delivery in first quarter on the basis 
1Cc , and seme business has also been closed for 
nd quarter at 1.15c., f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pitts- 
rgh. Makers of steel bars are not inclined now to 
te below 1.10c., unless specifications accompany the 
ier and it is to be shipped promptly. The demand 
iron bars is dull and prices continue weak. We 
e steel bars at 1.05c. for prompt shipment, 1.10c. 
first quarter and common iron bars, made from 
crap, at 1.15c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Merchant Steel—An improvement in demand is 
ed for soon after January 1. Quiet conditions now 
vail. Prices are more or less shaded and on small 
for prompt shipment are about as follows: Iron 
hed tire, % x 1% in., and larger, 1.30c., base; 
% x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 1.50¢.; chan- 
tire, 4% to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. and 
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larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base: flat sleigh 
shoe, 1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe, 
tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c. to 
2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The new demand is not 
heavy and is mostly for small lots, but some consumers 
are trying to cover their requirements for first half. 
It is stated that a buyer from Russia is on his way 
to this country to place an order for 1200 to 1500 tons 
We quote cold-rolled strip steel as follows: Hard 
rolled steel, 1%-in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, 
sheared or natural mill edges, per 100 lb., $2.65 to 
$2.75 delivered. Extras, which are standard among all 
the mills, are as follows: 


uxt rt icu‘ting 
extra or Oo { ! z.he not 
Thicknes n thick Ss : t ers han 24in 
100 and eavier Ra : e( 
bel to >i) ) ‘ 
4 t< ra 
34 te 
030 to | ) 
0.074 to } ) } ) 
O19 te 0 } 
Hie Té ‘ | ) ’ 
1 
1 
0.011 
01 ) s only 


Wrought Pipe.—The demand for wrought iron and 
eel pipe is quieting down, as it always does in the last 


ly in the new year. Dis 


half of December, to revive ear 
ounts are firm. 

Boiler Tubes.—Several! large consumers are figuring 
on placing contracts for their requirements for first 
half. Discounts are shaded. 

Old Material._—The improvement in demand con 
inues and prices show a further advance. Local deal- 
ers are not inclined to sell except such material as they 


; 


have to move. One local consumer has picked up in the 
last 30 days 10,000 tons or more of selected heavy steel 
scrap for which from $10.50 to $11.25 per gross ton, de 
livered, was paid. Two consumers in the Youngstown 
district have also been buying steel scrap quite freely. 
Prices on heavy melting steel, sheet scrap No. 1 foun 
dry cast, bundled sheet scrap and several other grades 
are up from 25c. to 50c. per ton. For delivery to 
consumer’ mills in the Pittsburgh and other consum- 
ing districts that take Pittsburgh freights dealers quote 
about as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 


ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Sharon Monessen, Midland i 

Pittsburgh delivery $11.00 to $11 } 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap 9% 75to 10.00 
No. 1 foundry cast ll »to 11.51 
Sundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ 

nills ittsburgeh district 9.00 to ’ 


Rerollinge rails, Newark and Cam 


bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 


Franklin, Pa 11.75 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 10 00to 102 
Railroad grate bars 8 50 to & 75 
Low phosphorus melting stock 1325 to 1350 
Iron car axles aa : iS 75 to 19 25 
Steel car axles ‘ 13.25to 13.75 
Locomotive axles, steel 19.75 to 2025 
No. 1 busheling scrap 975to 10006 
No. 2 busheling scrap 6.00 to 6.25 
Machine shop turnings 7.70 
Old carwheels . . 10.75 to 11.00 
Cast-iron borings . 2 00 

*Sheet bar crop ends 11 AN to } 

Old iron rails 12.75 to 1300 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.75 to 11606 
Heavy steel axle turnings 8 "Oto 8 75 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 10.7 to 11.00 


*Shipping point 

Coke.—Last week Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleve 
land, contracted with the W. J. Rainey coke interest 
for their entire requirements of coke for 1915, at the 
reported flat price of $1.75 per net ton at oven. All 
the important blast-furnace interests that buy coke 
in the open market are now covered for first half and 
some for all of 1915, and the coke situation has quieted 
down. There is not much demand for foundry coke, 
strictly standard 72-hr. being held at about $2 for 
prompt shipment and from $2.15 to $2.25 for first 
half. Prompt blast furnace coke is $1.50 to $1.60, and 
on contracts $1.75 per net ton at oven for the best 
grades. The Connellsville Courier reports the output 
of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
for the week ended December 12 as 196,275 tons, an in- 
crease of 700 tons over the previous week. 
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Chicago 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., December 22, 1914. 


A review of last week is colored by the more favor- 
able complexion of affairs in the last day or two. Un- 
questionably the influence of the favorable rate de- 
cision, though of too recent happening to be reflected in 
actual business, has been a strengthening factor in the 
market. The inauguration of railroad buying is now 
awaited as a logical conclusion. The impetus of the 
better feeling is noted in a substantial inquiry for bar 
iron and for track fastenings, one road asking for 
quotations on 20,000 kegs of spikes. In actual orders 
the business of last week was restricted, the customary 
dullness of the holiday period having ruled the market. 
There is as yet no improvement in the directions where 
prices have been especially ragged and little can be ex- 
pected until mill order books are in much better shape. 
Sales of pig iron to some of the more important buyers 
in this district were concluded during the week—not, 
it is generally reported, without some sacrifice in price. 
For the time being the buying movement. appears to be 
tapering off. The scrap market continues to show every 
appearance of strength, but there is likelihood of a 
severe test of the resources of those who are supporting 
the advance in prices. 


Pig Iron.—The closing up of several transactions in- 
volving substantial tonnages of Northern iron was 
brought about during the week, and it is generally 
understood that these more tardy but very desirable 
buyers have not been compelled to pay anything in the 
way of a premium because of their delay in purchas- 
ing. The bulk of the business taken was secured by 
Northern furnaces, although in many sections of this 
territory the $9.50 Birmingham quotation establishes 
an attractive basis for purchase. In general the mar- 
ket activity appears to be quieting down, although a 
leading interest is still in the market for 2500 tons 
of malleable. Buying during the recent movement has 
been on a conservative scale and has been participated 
in by malleable foundries to a very limited extent. Ac- 
cordingly, producers still expect a resumption of activ- 
ity immediately following the first of the year. The 
following quotations are for iron delivered at consum- 
ers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, mal- 
leable Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. fur- 
nace and do not include a switching charge averaging 
50c a ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal a eose ees oben iD S16. 75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1... » 13.25 to 13.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2...... 12.75 to 13.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3...... 12.50to 13.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft. 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 13.50to 13.75 
Malleable Bessemer ............. ~ 12.75 to 13.26 
EE TORE (6h k 6 ne vk eas vdiskcmele wes 15.50 
Pe Sbasisakcaeb weak auew xe ne aekaeo 12.50 to 13.00 
A CeO oo Soo e'bo Sn besa ree 20.00 to 20.50 


Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 6 percent. 16.90to 17.40 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 8 percent. 17.90to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Ky. sil’vy, 10 per cent.. 18.90 to 19.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—The market has been 
practically devoid of rail transactions. There has been 
some buying of track fastenings and an even more en- 
couraging inquiry, the Pennsylvania Lines inviting 
figures on 20,000 kegs of spikes. We quote standard 
railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 1.60c., base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 1.90c. to 2c. base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago; tie plates, $23.50 to $25, f.o.b. mill, net 
ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., 
base; open-hearth, 134c.; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.07c.; 
16 to 20 lb.; 1.12c.; 12 lb., 1.17c.; 8 lb., 1.22c.; angle 
bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.——The booking of orders for 
structural steel has been of little consequence. Speci- 
fications have been only fair, and the market generally 
has reflected the customary December quietness. The 
Rochester Bridge Company will furnish 500 tons of 
steel for a school building at Chicago, and it is re- 
ported that the Joliet Bridge & Iron Company has 
re-entered competition for fabricated steel by taking 
450 tons for the Laclede Gas & Coke Company at East 
St. Louis. Another contract is for 323 tons for a 
school building at Seattle, the steel to be furnished by 
the Hofius Steel & Equipment Company. Some con- 
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tracting for first quarter material continues on the es- 
tablished basis of 1.10c., Pittsburgh, but for immedi 
shipment tonnage 1.20c. to 1.25c. Chicago, continues 
to obtain. 


@ 


Orders for steel out of stock have fallen off quite not 
ably. We continue to quote for plain material from st 
1.75¢., Chicago. 

Plates.—Local mills have been able to gather up 
from miscellaneous sources enough work to run their 
milis almost continuously single turn. But plates for 
railroad equipment have been almost entirely lack- 
ing, and there is nothing tangible in sight, althouch 
it is reported that the Illinois Central is again seri- 
ously considering the purchase of several thousand 
cars. No improvement can be reported as to prices, 
and we continue to quote for Chicago delivery of plates 
from mill 1.189c. to 1.25c. 


For plates out of store we quote 1.75c., Chicago. 


Sheets.—The weaknesses in sheets which have been 
especially pronounced with respect to galvanized, car- 
rying the market down to the basis of 2.70c., Pitts- 
burgh, for prompt shipment, have become a genera) 
condition. We quote for Chicago delivery from mill: 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.489c.; No. 28 black, 1.989c.; 
No. 28 galvanized, 2.889c. to 2.939c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ stocks as 
follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or mors 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.95c.; No. 28 black, 2.55¢c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.55c 

Bars.—An encouraging inquiry for iron bars, includ 
ing various lots from 1000 to 7000 tons for delivery dur- 
ing the first quarter and first half, presents one instance 
where the more favorable market sentiment appears to 
have had a tangible result. The mills, however, are not 
disposed to consider contracting until prices take a more 
favorable turn. Already the extremely low quotations 
for bar iron appear to have been withdrawn. Concern- 
ing steel bars, little can be said, although for rein- 
forcing purposes proposals are beginning to be made 
up on work for the spring. We quote for mill shipments 
as follows: Bar iron, 0.95c. to 1c.; soft steel bars, 1.189c. 
to 1.25c.; hard steel bars, 1.15c.; shafting in carloads, 
65 per cent. off; less than carloads, 60 per cent. off. 

We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft steel 
bars, 1.65c.; bar iron, 1.65c.; reinforcing bars, 1.65c. base, 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes 1% in. and over and usual 
card extras for smaller sizes; shafting 60 per cent. off. 

Rivets and Bolts.—In the bolt trade there is a mod- 
erate degree of activity but prices are exceedingly weak 
and our quotations are little better than nominal. The 
marketing of rivets is handicapped by a very sporadic 
aemand, coupled with profitless prices. We continue to 
quote: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 85; 
cut thread, 80-20; larger sizes, 80; machine bolts up to 
% x 4 in., rolled thread, 85-5; cut thread, 85; larger 
sizes, 80-5; coach screws, 85-10; hot pressed nuts, square 
head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7.60 off per cwt. 
Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.58c., base, Chicago, in 
carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c., additional. 

Store prices on bolts are subject to radical concessions 
and a new schedule of discounts seem inevitable. Nominally 
we quote out of store: Structural rivets, 2.20c.; boiler rivets, 
2.30c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75-15; larger sizes, 
70-10-10; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 75-10; larger sizes, 
70-15 off; hot pressed nuts, square head, $6, and hexagon 
$6.70 off per cwt. 

Wire Products.—The closing up of wire business is 
proceeding at a satisfactory rate, a condition traceable 
in part to the final efforts of salesmen who will shortly 
be called in for the holiday period. The booking of 
businesss at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, is still commonly re- 
ported. We quote to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, 
No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.539; wire nails, $1.739; paint- 
ed barb wire, $1.739; galvanized, $2.139; polished staples, 
$1.739; galvanized, $2.139; polished staples, $1.739; gal- 
vanized, $2.139, all Chicago. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The most important pipe business 
of the week was the contracting by the local gas com- 
pany for 5000 to 7000 tons. A few small jobs for mu- 
nicipal waterworks are reported but the week scheduled 
no lettings of importance. We quote as follows, per net 
ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., 
$23.50; 16 in. and up, $23, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 
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Old Material.—Although the scrap recently bought 

ng delivered in this market much faster than it 

e absorbed at the present rate of buying by con- 

;, there is as yet no indication that the advances 
tly established will not continue to be maintained. 
ers in many instances will be under the necessity 
irrying considerable quantities of scrap and thus 
eem reconciled to this policy. Some grades of yard 

in particular are so closely held that prices are 
roportionately high as compared with other related 
es. There has been enough of consumer buying at 
higher prices to quite clearly establish the market, 
this acceptance of conditions, together with the fact 
the market was at an exceptionally low level, pvints 
he probable permanence of the advance thus far 
eht about. The only railroad offering of impor- 
. is 2800 tons from Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
;uote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
ty, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 


Per Gross Ton 


iron rails i ; $11.00 to $11.25 
el rails, rerolling gods 9.50to 10.00 
steel rails, less than 3 ft.. 9.50 to 9.75 
carwheels . ; 9 75to 10.00 
melting steel scrap... 8.50 to 9.00 
switches and guards, cut apart 8.50to 00 
: eling steel ..... ; ; 8.25 to 8.50 
Ste ixle turnings Se ae he i ol . a 6.50 to 7.00 
Per Net Ton 
angles and splice bars. $11.00 to $11.50 
irch bars and transoms. 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel Gee DON isccecceswe ; 7.50 to 7.75 
a ees ard si 14.00 to 14.25 
Steel car axles ... . . 10.50to 11.00 
\ 1 railroad wrought 8 00 to g 50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 7 75 
Cut forge . coat we eee ee 7.90 to i.40 
Steel knuckles and couplers .-. $25 to 8.50 
Steel springs (hatte nee es ieee es 9.00 to 9.50 
comotive tires, smooth a 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... 5.00 to ». 25 
Cast borings ...... Pel ede isk aia a 1.50 to 4.75 
NG. 3 DEEN deed cdma shessac aia 7.00 to 7.50 
Cs 2 £4 are rr rr er 5.75 to 6.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.00 to 50 


Boller DUMCHIIED sok ccc cicicces ery 
No. 1 GROE GCPED ..cik seccsevases ‘ 9.25 


' 
a 
~ 


Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 8.00 to 8.25 
Geade BOGE os a0 cc wn acd Cease cease aks 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad malleable a Aig REY 8.00 to 8.25 
Agricultural malleable ........ 7.25 to 7 50 
Pipes GH TOO ci viccceeatvunss 6.00 to 6.50 


The old firm of S. Morris & Co., dealers in scrap 
ron, steel and metals, 1101-1119 South Canal street, 
Chicago, Ill., has undergone a change in ownership. 
\fter more than 40 years of active business life, Selig 
Morris has decided to retire and has disposed of his 

terest in the firm to his partners, George F. Davie 

i Louis Morris, who will continue the business as 
heretofore. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 22, 1914. 


\ uniformly better feeling and in some directions’ 


\ larger volume of business, the latter mostly at the 
expense of prices, are the salient features of the market. 
Great reliance is placed on the expected stimulation 
f buying by the railroads as a result of the freight 
rate decision, though the consensus of opinion appears 
he that the roads will not increase their activity in 
the de-ired direction until about the middle of January 
1 that they will then proceed rather conservatively. 
ny believe that the good effect of the decision of 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to some extent 
rset by the action of the Public Service Commission 
Pennsylvania in ordering a reduction of 40c. per ton 
the freight rate for anthracite coal carried to Phil- 
elphia from the coal fields of the State. For sizes 
than pea a reduction of 25c. is ordered. Plates and 
ictural material are but little changed so far as 
and goes. In bars a better business has been done. 
prompt deliveries, prices based on 1.05c. Pittsburgh 
iniform, though with all three there have been 
below this level. Sheets are a trifle more active 
the lower level prevailing. Billets show weakness. 
g iron some good-sized lots have been taken, but 
buying for the year is believed to be about at an 
Coke and old material are still uninteresting to 
umers. 


; 


Pig Iron.—The aggregate of last week’s sales repre 
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sents a large quantity of iron. The orders were con- 
fined to a few sellers and others not so favored found 
their sales much smaller than in the previous week. 
Pipe founders are known to be looking for cheap iro: 
and may buy before the end of the year, but otherwis« 
it is believed that most purchasing will be deferred 
until after the first of January. Prices show no im 
provement. One seller booked an order for 4000 tons 
at $13.50, delivered to a Delaware River pipe shop. A 
soil pipe plant has an inquiry out for 1000 tons. A 
Reading company is in the market for 600 tons o 
foundry iron for the second quarter. Occasionally a 
good price is obtained for small lots, as where 100 ton 
of eastern Pennsylvania foundry was sold at $14.25 at 
furnace, for future delivery, to a point taking an 80 
freight rate, making the delivered price $15.05. Vir 
ginia iron has been exceedingly quiet, but some good 
sized sales of Alabama iron have been made, Souther 
pipe makers and other consumers in the South taking 
about 12,000 tons of mixed grades, mostly low, includ 
ing Nos. 3 and 4, gray forge and No. 2 soft. This a 
tivity is the best that has been shown by Southern melt 
ers in some time. Basic has been dull, but good sales 
have again been made in standard low phosphorus and 
at full quotations, despite the recent cutting of price 
by a new producer. Between 3000 and 4000 tons have 
been taken, principally by an eastern Pennsylvania 
steel company, which was adding to previous commit 
ments. Lebanon low phosphorus has been active, cor 
sidering recent conditions, the ales of the weel 
amounting to between 4000 and 5000 tons, at between 
$16.50 and $17 at furnace. Quotations for standard 
brands for early delivery in buyers’ yards in this dis 
trict are as follows: 


Eastern Penna. No X foundry $14.25 to $14.50 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain 14.00to 14.2 

Virginia No. 2 X foundr 15.25 
Virginia No. 2 plain 15.00 
Gray forge . 13.50to 13.75 
Basic .... : 13.50to 14.00 
Standard low phosphorus °0.00to 21.00 


Ferroalloys.—Practically no change is reported ir 
the ferromanganese situation and $68, Baltimore, con 
tinues to be asked, subject to guarantee as to its ulti 
mate disposition. A case is mentioned where a con 
sumer, on advice of his attorney, hesitated to sign the 


guarantee which England now exacts as a condition of 


sale. Morally, the agreement entered into is in re 
straint of trade, the lawyer said, and these are day 
when care must be taken in signing anything inasmuch 
as it might be produced against the purchaser later 
The solution in this case seemed to be to file a state 
ment of the circumstances with the Washington author 
ities. Quotations on 50 per cent. ferrosilicon are un 
changed at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, according to qua 

tity. 

Plates.—The week brought no change in the slow 
condition which has prevailed for some time with man 
ufacturers of plates. Those who supply small, miscel 
laneous lots are getting 1.25c., Philadelphia, for thi 
class of business, but concessions have been made to 
more important customers. Sales have been made at 
1.20c. in this territory, though a case is known wher 
both mill and consumer agree to split the difference and 
make the price for a round lot 1.22%c., Philadelphia. 
Hope is expressed that more business will emanate from 
the shipbuilders in 1915. A railroad was the purchase: 
of between 1000 and 1500 tons. 

Structural Material—The market continues flat, 
and complaint is heard that 1.18%c., Philadelphia, 
which is less than the 1.05c., Pittsburgh base, has been 
offered by a seller who has taken advantage of the 
difference in freight between Pittsburgh and the mill in 
question. The general quotation for delivery here i 
1.20c. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company has 
invited bids on a breaker which will require between 
500 and 600 tons of material. 

Bars.—Some good sales have been made in steel 
bars for first quarter delivery, the aggregate booked 
by one company being between 6000 and 7000 tons 
which included a purchase of 1000 tons by a railroad 
On contracts 1.25c., Philadelphia, is sought, but prompt 
business has been taken at 1.20c., and concessions from 
this price have heen made even in the case of small lot 


ea 
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though it must be admitted that the low price has been 
turned down in some directions. Iron bars are weak 
at 1.17%c., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—The demand is slightly better at 1.45c. to 
1.50c. for No. 10 blue annealed sheets. First quarter 
contracts are more active at an advance of $1 to $2 
per ton over the quotations mentioned. As heretofore 
said producers could ea ily load up with contracts at 
prevailing prices, but are disinclined to do so. 

Billets —Most producers find business animproved. 
They continue to quote $21.40, Philadelphia, which is 
based on $19, Pittsburgh, but sales have been made at 
concessions. An eastern Pennsylvania mill could have 


taken a large contract for export had it been willing to 
accept a substantial loss, which it declined to do, de 

spite the suggestion of a foreign buyer that “breaking 
in” the foreign market would make the lovs worth 


while. A horseshoe maker bought 1000 tons of 2-in. 
billets at a low price, which, it is understood, are to be 
manufactured into horseshoes for export. 


Ccke.—The market continues dull, with a few good 


inquiries out for furnace coke, one of which calls for 
10.000 tons per month for six months. Quotations are 
practically uncharged at $1.60 to $1.75 per net ton at 
oven, for first quarter furnace coke and $2 to $2.25 for 
prompt foundry and $2.35 to $2.50 f ontract foundry 


Freight rates from the prinicpal producing districts a1 
is follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and 


Mountain, $1.65. 
Old Material An improvement in sentiment is ti 


only change in the market, except a tendency on tl 
part of sellers to cover orde} for material and be 
prepared r the better busin« vhich they fi wil 
develop in January. Quotations fo1 ery in | é 
yard l tn district vering ¢ r a j 
nd ta p e vg! rate rom tO 1.35 pe 9 
ton, are follow 

‘ y 

Low S 
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( 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 22, 1914 


Pig Iron.—A moderate volume of business in small 
lots is coming out in contracts for foundry iron for the 
first half, the market appearing more active in the 
surrounding territories than in northern Ohio. One 
Cleveland interest reports sales during the week ag- 
rregating about 9000 tons of Lake furnace iron in lots 
of 1000 tons and under. So far there has not been a 


general price advance that might bring into the mar 


ket consumers who have not yet bought but prices ars 
firm at present levels and show a stiffening tendency 
While Valley prices are a little firmer, with quotations 
ranging from $12.75 to $13.25 for No. 2 prices asked 


by Cleveland and some other Lake furnaces are un- 


changed. Southern iro: dull, a few small-lot 


‘ t 
being reported at $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the 
first half. This quotation is made by Tennessee fur- 
naces, but some Alabama iron is still being offered at 
$9.50. A few foundries are melting more iron than : 
month ago but the improvement is not general. We 
quote delivered Cleveland as follows: 

Be 

Bas ‘ 
Norther Ne 
poutl N 

Gr forge 
Jackson Co. silt 


Standard low phos., V 


Iron Ore.—That the carrying charges during 1915 
will be on the 1914 basis is indicated by the fact that 
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some coal contracts have been placed on the basis 
30c. to the head of the Lakes and to Lake Michi 
ports, with the exception of Chicago, where 40c. 

be paid. Practically the entire coal movement dur 
1914 was at these rates. Little ore is moving from 
docks. We quote prices as fo.lows: Old range Be 
mer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old range n 
Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 


Ccke.—Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have closed 
tracts for their coke requirements for the entire y 
1915. Quotations on this business for the first } 
were $1.70 to $1.75 per net ton at oven, few produ 
being willing to quote for the last half. This firm, w 
two furnaces out of blast, is at present using ab: 
10,000 tons of coke per month. A sale of 28,000 t 
of Virginia foundry coke for the first half is report 
in Chicago at $2.25 at oven. Small-lot sales in 0) 
territory are being made at $240. We quote b 


1 


makes of Conneilsville foundry coke at $2.25 to $: 


lor contracts, 
Finished Iron and Steel.—There is some improve 
ment in current orders and specifications and the s« 
ment in the steel trade has improved. The rate d 
on has caused an optimistic feeling and is expected i 
directly to help the situation, although no import 
gible results in the way of railroad orders are look 
for at once. The implement trade in this territory 


being covered with steel bar contracts through the « 
tire first half on the 1.10c. Pittsburgh, basis. W 
the exception of this trade, 1.15c., Pittsburgh, is tl 


isual quotation beyond the first quarter. Prices a) 
rm at the present level. The bulk of consumers ha\ 

ontracted for their first quarter steel bar, plate a 
uctural requirements at 1.10c., Pittsburgh. The 
price is the general quotation for prompt spe 
fications. Competition from mills making hard steel 
vars is unusually keen and quotations down to 1.02%c., 
Pittsburgh, are reported. Iron bars are in light de 
mand with the price unchanged, at 1c., Cleveland, for 
outside shipment. A leading Ohio automobi'‘e interest 
has closed contracts for several thousand tons « 


special forging steel bars, covering its first half re 
quirements. In structural lines no new contracts or it 
quiries are reported. A contract for 800 tons of plain 
reinforcing bars has been placed for a building for the 


Willys-Overland Company, Toledo. Fabricated wo 
being taken at very low prices. One structural steel 
juilding recently placed by the Willys-Overland Com 


pany was taken at $32.50 a ton, fabricated. The d 
mand for sheets is not active and prices are weak. The 
general minimum quotations for prompt shipment ar 
or first quarter contracts are 1.80c. Ohio mill, for 
No. 28 black, 2.80c. for No. 28 galvanized and 1.35c 


for No. 10 blue annealed. A number of the Ohio sheet 

mills have shut down and will not resume operations 

intil January 4. Warehouse prices are 1.80c. for steel 
and 1.90c. for plates and structural material. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 


its has improved. Inquiries are pending for some 
round lot current orders, mostly from jobbers who 


wish to replenish their stocks after taking inventories 
Some new inquiries for contracts are coming out. Reg 
ilar prices are being well maintained for contracts, 

t business is being taken at 5 to 10 per cent. 


bel egular quotations. Some rivet contracts are 
being placed for the first quarter but prices are not 4 


and regular quotations at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for 

ral and 1.55c. for boiler rivets are being shaded 

on contracts. ‘Discounts are as follows: Com 

riage bolts % x 6 in., smaller or shorte1 

read, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent.; cut thread, 80 

d 10 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; 
bolts with h. p. nuts, 34 x 4 in., smaller « 

horter, rolled thread, 80 and 10 and 10 per cent.; cut 

thread, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent.; larger or longer, 8? 


per cent.; coach and lag screws, 80 and 5 per cent 
square h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.50 off; hexagor 
h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.40 off; c. p. c. and t 


square nuts, blank or tapped, $6.20 off; hexagon % i 
and larger, $7.50 off; 9/16 in. and smaller, $8 off; sem! 
finished hexagon nuts, 5% in. and larger, 85, 10 and 10 
per cent., 9/16 in. and smaller, 85, 10,19 and 10 per cent 
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d Material—Youngstown mills that bought quite 

ecently are well supplied for their requirements 
Feb:uary and there is practically no new demand 
Little activity is expected in the next 
eeks but the sentiment among dealers has im- 
and prices are firm at recent levels. Prices on 
ir ax.es have advanced 50c. a ton and cast scrap 
ging slightly better prices. Sales of turnings 
lers are reported at prices ranging from $5.25 


). We quote f. o. b. Cleveland as follows: 


nsumers. 


Per Gross Ton 


rails, rerolling.. . $11.00 to $11.75 
rails .. : : a 12.00 
xles a 12.25 to , 
ting steel . ean } to +50 
rwheels 10 to 10 
is, 50 lb. and over 23.00to 25.00 
il malleab aed ae ‘ s.00 to 8.50 
malleable e* ee ‘ 9.25 te 9.50 
indled sheet scrap J 7 0 to g OO 


r axles $16.75 to $17.00 
ngs 0 to 5.75 
é turning nd da! gs to 
urnings 0 
ling, new & Of S ) 
eling a s 
road wrought 00to 9.50 
) to ; 
é 7.50 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 22, 1914. 


Ircn.—The market has been quiet the past week. 

es are under negotiation and light sales are 

d. A central Ohio consumer is asking for 400 
foundry iron for first half shipment, and a 
melter is inquiring in this territory for 1000 
Southern iron is more freely quoted at $9.50, Bir 
am, but a number of brands are held at a higher 
As far as this market is concerned, it is not 

ble to verify reports that Southern No. 2 foundry 


been sold below $9.50 for prompt shipment, al- 


h it is known that contracts can be made for a 
‘ 


half supply at this figure. Melters who have not 


y covered for first half requirements are inclined to 
tpone negotiations until after the holidays. Both 
ind malleable are quiet, but there has been some 
Ohio silvery irons in the past 30 days. Iron 
consider it too early to forecast how soon the 
freight rate increase will exert a favorable 
However, there is a much 
imistic feeling in manufacturing circles which 


obably result in an 


on the iron market. 
improvement at an early 
the consumption of pig iron. Based on freight 
$2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Iron 


ve quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$12.90 to $1 





hern coke, No, 2 f'dry and 2 soft 12.40to 12.9 
rT oke, No. 3 foundry 11.90 to $ 
ern No. 4 foundry ; 11.490to 11.90 
‘ ray for 5 Oto lil } 
< g cent. silice " ti i7 70 

Ohio coke, No. 1 i 15.01 to 15.51 

ner? (or o coke, No é a+. 14.0 to 14 ] 
rn Ohio coke, No. 3 13.76to 14.01 
rn Ohio malleable Bessemer. 14.26 
Northern ‘ ne 14.51to 15.01 
Superior charcoal vad ae xo Sto 17.2 
rd Southern carwheel .. ' 26.90 to 27.4 


Old Material.—Business is quiet and prices are un- 
red 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., December 22, 1914 

Pig Iron.—The market has lost momentum tem- 

y and settled down to holiday season quiet. It 

opinion of furnacemen that the improvement in 

ent is not likely to show tangible results in in- 

1 consumption and new demand until considerably 
the first of the year. Prices are well maintained 
thstanding the limited current demand. We quote 
ws for first quarter delivery f.o.b furnace: 


foundrv $13.25 to $13.5 
X foundr .00to 13.25 

1 ' 
foundr’ 13.00 
ree 12.75to 13.00 
I herein cae ti i Ra ial ae 13.90 to 13.25 
13. 5¢ 

rcoal, regular grades and analysis 16.25 to 17.25 
il, special grades and analysis 20.50 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The freight-rate increase 
is having a beneficial effect. The mils are unwilling 
to go into the coming year at any lower prices than 
1.1Gc. base Pittsburgh, on bars, plates and shapes. It 
is reported that a number of contracts have been 
closed at 1.10c. 
quarter. It is stated that a few special orders were 
taken a week ago at 1.05c. for immediate de.ivery, but 


for first quarter and 1.15c econd 


all selling agencies claim that this concessi has been 


withdrawn. Buying of tin plate is practically over, 
users having now covered for the seaso! require- 
ments. There is some inquiry for cold rolled steel for 


first quarter use and business is being closed at 67 per 

per cent. agencies are 

holding to 66 per cent. The Hamilt Bridge Works 
I 


discount, although one or two 


was this week awarded contract for the 6000 tons of 
steel required for the Bloor street viaduct, 1 Che 
300 tons for Troop I Armory, Buffalo, ha een 


awarded to th McClintic-Marshal ( uy The 
Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, has t: 100 
tons for the Louisville & Nashviile railroad ops at 


New Orl ins 
Old Material.—Holiday quiet preva Price re 


t 
, i ‘ } ; ‘ *-« , , , : | 

hirmly held, with the expectation « rood isin de 
veloping with early mill activity arising out of the 
railroad rate increase. The schedule of deal asking 
pri " emains incnatr ved ire we as 
1o pe PrToss t 1.O.D Buff: ) 
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Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 21, 1914, 


Pig Iron.—The large sales of pig.iron by Southern 


makers in the last week of November and thus far 


in December do not appear to have strengtnened prices 


It is admitted by furnacemen that iron can st be had 
at $9.50 to $9.75, the latter price p Southern 
consumers for small lots. It is also generally ad 
mitted that the major portior of the busing was done 
yn the basis of $9.50 through the first half. 7 esti- 
mate of Southern iron booked in the past four weeks 
runs from 300.000 to 400.000 tons. , large part of 


this selling is popularly credited to one concern. There 
is a belief that not much iron was bought to cover 
‘foundrymen’s orders in hand, but that most of it was 
taken on account of the inducements offered. Sales and 
stocks on hand in Alabama yards bear a close connec 


tion, the latter approximating something like 300,000 


tons, of which largely over 200,000 tons is foundry 
The new business, therefore, does not represent future 
manufacture to any freat extent; hence there does not 
appear to any disposition to blow in a tional fur 
naces except possibly by one interest wv old ti 

most 1ror We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birminghan 
district furnaces, as follow 

= 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—There has been act juiry for 
pipe based on specifications to be placed later on, but 
the volume of new business has not been great. Sani 


tary pipe is dull and the output is restricted to about 


50 per cent. Water and gas pipe are being manufac- 


tured on a basis of 70 per cent. We quote, per net ton, 
f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., $20; 6-in. and 


upward, $18, with $1 added for gas pipe, and prices 
shaded on attractive business. 
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Coal and Coke.—The steam coal output rests at a 
50 per cent. basis, practically all consumers using less 
than usual and a large amount of railroad coal being 
thrown on the general market. Coke is dull, but there 
is noted an increasing demand for the retort output 
as foundrymen become accustomed to it. We quote, 
per net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows: Furnace coke, 
$2.75 to $2.90; foundry, $3.20 to $3.40. 

Old Material—The market continues dull. Con- 
cessions are easily obtainable. We quote, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Old iron axles ... co ag ; $13.00 to $13.50 
Old steel axles ... a ooraie oe 12.50to 13.00 
Old iron rails ..... : sie ieee aot 12.00to 12 

No. 1 railroad wrought y 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought . ‘ 7.50 to 8. Of 
No. 1 country wrought 8.00 to 8.5 
No. 2 country wrought 7.00 te 7.56 
No. 1 machinery cast ees : 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 steel scrap ; 8.00 to 8.50 
Tram carwheels . ; 8.50 to 1.00 
eee WERE 5 vw wesusees a ‘ 8.00 to 8.54 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., December 21, 1914. 

Pig lron.—The pig-iron buying at this point in the 
past two weeks (this report having been delayed in the 
mails last week) has been heavy, with the total running 
well up to 30,000 or 35,000 tons, the heavier selling having 
been in the first week. The largest transaction was one 
of 10,000 tons of Northern basic, contracted for by a 
local industry, while the remainder of the aggregate in- 
cluded one sale of 2000 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Southern 
for stove-making purposes, one of 2000 tons of malle- 
able, three of Lake Superior charcoal aggregating 1350 
tons, one of 1000 tons of No. 2 Northern foundry, one 
of 2000 tons of No. 2 Southern foundry, one of 300 tons 
and one of 400 tons of No. 2 Southern. A large num- 
ber of small orders helped to run up the total. There 
are still outstanding an inquiry for 1100 tons of Nos. 2 
and 3 Northern and one for 1200 tons of No. 2 South- 
ern, together with several for smaller lots. Inquiries 
are decreasing for the moment, due to the holiday and 
inventory period, but are expected to revive after the 
coming year opens. Southern No. 2 is still obtainable 
at $9.50, Birmingham, on submitted offers, but not on 
open quotation. Some representatives are held to $9.75 
and even $10. 


Coke.—An inquiry for 500 tons of foundry coke for 
first half delivery is in the market and one for 12,000 
tons of furnace grade, previously reported, is yet to be 
placed. By-product coke is quiet and quoted competi- 
tively with Connellsville. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Contractors are beginning 
to report figuring on contracts of some considerable 
size, but none has come out yet. They also report the 
financing of building propositions as much easier and 
that they anticipate considerable to be started from 
architects’ offices soon. Demand for bars and struc- 
tural material is improving steadily, and the turn of 
the year is anticipated as the beginning of some deci- 
sive movements. Standard steel rails are dead, while the 
coal companies are buying only such light rails as are 
absolutely necessary. The lumber interests are prac- 
tically out of the market. Plates are in fair demand, 
considering conditions. Track fastenings are stagnant. 
The movement out of warehouse continues very good 
and evidences increasing need for material which, it is 
expected, will soon be translated into the contract mar- 
ket. We quote for stock out of warehouse: Soft steel 
bars, 1.70c.; iron bars, 1.65c.; structural material, 1.80c.; 
tank plates, 1.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 2c.; 
No. 28 black sheets, 2.55c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
3.55c. 

Old Material.—The scrap market shows continued 
better tone, with the prices firmer and some business 
moving in steel and in foundry and rolling-mill grades. 
Dealers generally are looking for better business after 
the first of the year, particularly since the granting of 
increased railroad rates. Railroad lists recently closed 
brought high prices in practically all cases. Lists out 
since last report include 4000 tons from the Big Four, 
300 tons from the Clover Leaf, 300 tons from the Cot- 
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ton Belt and 700 tons from a local industry. Rela, 
are in a little better demand, but are scarce. We qu 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
ae: BO TORS ancaad a ctacess cece cus $10.00 to $10.2 
Old steel rails, rerolling...... ---e- 9.60to 10.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 9.00 to 9.51 
Relay ng rails, standard section, sub- 
Sece 0ib- RROESONE 2k ic dtionus Ceewee% 21.00 to 23.01 


Cee GHP 5. 6b ouwt Side eee wens 10.00to 10.2 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap ae ; 9.25 to 9.54 
Shoveling steel paw tae oS bat hn ae 8.25 to 8 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 9.25 to 9 
Bundled sheet scrap ceemetow . 5.00to 5.50 


Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars et $10.00 to $10.5 
] nele bars : - ial all 8.50 to 
ron car axles .. Leckie cee eke ee oO . 15.00to 15 
t l car axles Sicnee eA ERO MOS 10.50 to 10 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 10.50to 10 
P l 7.75 to & 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 7 
Railroad springs . 5 ante tall ee 8.25 to 8.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles 8.25 to 8 

comotive tires, 42 in. and ove 

smooth ... ower 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 1 dealers’ forges vease. Tee 7.25 
Mixed borings ; as 5 ; whe 4.25 to $.50 
1 busheling 7.25 


S110 


‘ Sua ae ‘ gana «9 to i 0 
A l boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.25 to 50 
Ni I lroad cast scrap..... se ‘ 5.90 to 9.00 
St plate nd light cast scrap.. as 7.00 to i 
I d malleable : 2 6.50 to 6 
Ag ltural malleable i x 6.00 to 6.2 
| es nd flues .... : - 5.50 to 6.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap.. ye 5.50 to 
I lr | grate bars : 6.50 to 
Macl e shop turnings ; 5.25 to 5.50 


New York 


NEW YORK, December 23, 1914. 


Pig lron.—There is some increase in foundry opera 
tions in New England and in New Jersey. Foundr; 
proprietors speak more hopefully concerning business 
in the next two months, though they do not look for 
any great increase before spring. Pig-iron buying has 
come down to rather small proportions. A few sales 
have been made ranging from 100 to 300 tons, but ther 
are no large inquiries and it is now likely the market 
will drift on into the new year without incident 
Southern iron has sold at lower prices, but no impor 
tant tonnage comes into this district. Virginia furnace 
continue to quote $12.50 at furnace for No. 2 X and som 
ales have been made. One furnace in that district 
will start up in the near future, though without hay 
ing made any considerable advance sale. Buffal 
furnaces have made few new sales. Since $13 has bee 
quoted as the general minimum there for No. 2 X, buyers 
have been abstaining from the market in view of the 
inability of producers in other districts to establish 
higher prices and of the fresh weakness of Southern 
iron. We quote Northern iron for tidewater delivery 
as follows: No. 1 foundry, $14.45 to $14.95; No. 2 X, 
$14.20 to $14.45; No. 2 plain, $13.95 to $14.20. Souther 
iron is quoted at $14.50 for No. 1 and $14 to $14.25 for 
No. : 


Ferroalloys——The market is exceedingly quiet 
Though it is generally recognized that shipments of 
ferromanganeses are now possible under the conditions 
outlined last week notice of any definite sailings havé 
not been received here. It is a fact that 1600 tons 
reached Baltimore last week for an importer wh¢ 
probably had some special arrangements with the other 
side. Not much activity is expected until after th 
holidays, though there are some inquiries now for de 
livery next year on which $68, seaboard, is being 
quoted, Material for quick delivery, if obtainable, ca 
hardly be secured for less than $75, seaboard. Ferro 
silicon, 50 per cent., is still quoted at $71 to $73, Pitts 
burgh, for immediate or future delivery. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The dullness is fully as 
great as expected. Inquiries from railroads have not 
yet materialized, but these are not yet expected. Som« 
of the rumors concerning railroad car purchases ap 
pear without foundation. The largest transaction com 
prises 500 cars for the Union Tank Line placed with 
the Standard Steel Car Company with an option fo! 
500 more after January 1. The Cambria Steel Com 
pany is to build 100 gondolas ard 100 hopper cars fo! 
the Westmoreland Coal Company; the Haskell 4 
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Car Company 250 refrigerator cars for Morris 
and the J. G. Brill Company 100 cars for the 
Elevated System. The Long Island has entered 
irket for 20 passenger cars. Most business in 
{ lines lies in steel plates. It is expected shortly 
e Standard Oil Company will close on its con- 
for next year; it is understood that these may 
0,000 tons for the whole year or 10,000 tons for 
t half. Lukens Iron & Steel Company will roll 
ites for the Standard Oil tank steamers and 
for other shipbuilding, aggregating in all about 
wns. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son have 1200 tons 
teel pipe line near Baltimore. The Pittsburgh 
foines Steel Company has been awarded the 2000 
the fuel oil tanks for the navy yards. Prac- 
iothing new has developed in structvral lines. 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works has 500 tons for 
‘eserve bank at Warren, Ohio, and the Communi- 
Steel Company, 125 tons for Cathedral college, 
yn. The Pennsylvania Railroad has closed for 
ne or ten bridges averaging 100 tons each. We 
prompt mill shipments of steel bars, shapes and 
at 1.05c. to 1.10c. Pittsburgh, or 1.2lc. to 1.26c., 
York, but 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.26c. to 
New York, for first quarter, and iron bars at 
to 1.25¢e., New York. For lots from store we 
iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85¢c., New York, 
ite and structural material at 1.85c. to 1.90c. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only municipal letting of im- 
nee in sight is that of Reading, Pa., on which bids 
e opened December 28 for 1450 tons, mainly 36-in., 
emainder 6 to 16 in. A great deal of private buy- 
now in progress, and a better tone has been 
rted to the market. The Warren Foundry & 
Machine Company, the lowest bidder on the Baltimore 
etting for 7400 tons, has been advised today that it has 
received the award. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted 
at $20 to $20.50 per net ton, tidewater. 
Old Material.—While transactions are light, the 
arket is firmer. Dealers are finding it more difficult 
cure supplies of old material. Quotations are con- 
ied as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


Old girder and T rails for melting.... $7.25 to $7.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap . a ‘ 7.25 to 7.50 
HOIRFIe CORD é-cccecc eat acs ‘ 19.00 to 19.50 


Rerolling rails (nominal)... 8.00 to 8.25 
| car axles 14.00 to 14.25 
cael CAS Be iancdadaewnedees 16.25 to 10.7! 
: 1 railroad wrought 8.75 to 9.2% 
Wrought-iron track scrap 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long... 8.25 to 8.7 
I 1. yard wrought, short 7.25 to 7.50 
ght iron ‘wis a bie beenae 3.50 to 4.00 
a: a oee'éwe 5.50 to 6.00 
Wrought turnings : ea 5.50 to 6.00 
Wrought pipe ...... 7.00 to 7.25 
rwheels Saat ae ; 8.75 to 9.25 
1 heavy cast, broken up 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate he. ale eels : 7.50 to 8.00 
Locomotive grate bars 6.25 to 6.75 
Malleable cast 7.00 to 7.50 


Boston 


Boston, MAss., December 22, 1914. 

Old Material—The dealers report some increase in 
demand for steel scrap from the Pittsburgh district 
nd a market sentimentally stronger. The railroad 
ite decision is received with a feeling of strong satis- 
tion. Prices in this territory have not been marked 
though they are stiffer for steel, and the general 
elief is that they will be higher in the near future. 
(he quotations given below are based on prices offered 
the large dealers to the producers and to the small 
ealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. 
soston and other New England points which take Bos- 
rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill 

ces are approximately 50c. per ton higher. 


Heavy melting steel $7.00 to $7.75 
Low phosphorus steel 13.75 to 14.75 
Old steel axles 12.75 to 13.25 
Old iron axles ... 20.25to 20.75 
Mixed shafting Side as ak hw ke 12.00to 12.25 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel. 8.25to 8.75 
Skeleton (bundled) 5.50 to 5.75 
Wrought-iron pipe ..... 7.00to 7.50 
Cotton ties (bundled) 5.25 to 5.75 
NG, . 3) tek ob eeee 3.25to 3.75 
Wrought turnings 5.00to 5.50 
Came SEE Ga 5:0 Gd csr so ree eawe 5.00 to 5.25 
ee lk. ee 10.75 to 11.90 
MGM oS a bk stk tudokd ke aweaeal 7.50 to 7.75 
SOUS BON cine ietiwedeeerneeaans< 7.00to 7.50 
Grate bars . toatl - bial de . 5.25 to 5.50 
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British Trade Improving 


Home Consumption Growing—Pig Iron in Good 
Demand—Home Steel Makers Control Market 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, December 23, 1914. 


The tone of the market is still good, with a fair 
inquiry for pig iron for delivery in the first half of 
1915, but makers are not willing sellers so far ahead. 
The home consumption is improving and the sentiment 
is pretty confident. The output continues much ham 
pered by the scarcity of labor. Hematite pig iron is 
particularly strong, with some makers asking 75s. 
($18.25), while sales have been made at over 70s. 
($17.03). The excessive cost of ore, owing to high 
freights, dominates the position. Semi-finished steel is 
firm, and the British works now have the market to 
themselves, owing to the difficulty of booking freight 
from America. Few inquiries are in hand for rails. 
It is rumored that big contracts for bridge material 
for replacing bridges destroyed in France are being 
placed in America. Business in tin plates is poor, 
owing to export prohibition. Furnaces in blast in the 
three principal districts are 163, against 172 in the cor 
responding time last year. Stocks of pig iron in Con 
nal’s stores are 103,615 gross tons, against 102,828 tons 
last week. We quote as follows: 

Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f. 0. b 
Wales, 12s. 74d. ($3.07). 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants (Tuesday), 54s. Id 
($13.16), against 53s. 742d. ($13.05), last week. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f. o. b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 54s. 6d. ($13.26), against 54s. ($13.14) last 
week. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f. o. b. Liverpool, 
£8 15s. ($42.58). 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £6 
17s. 6d. ($33.45). 

Steel rails, export, f. o. b. works port, £6 5s.($30.41) 

Hematite pig iron, f. o. b. Tees, 70s. ($17.03). 

Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 
Valley, £4 17s. 6d. ($23.72). 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f. o. b. Hull or Grimsby, 
£6 15s. ($32.84). 

Steel bars, export, f. o. b. Clyde, £7 5s. ($13.28). 


Ore Stringency—Low Pig Iron Stocks—High 
Ocean Freights for American Steel 


(By Mail) 


LONDON, December 11, 1914.—The Cleveland pig- 
iron market remains firm with insignificant fluctuations 
in prices. The furnace owners adopt a very stiff atti- 
tude, being much impressed by the exceeding stringency 
of the ore position, which in its turn continues to be 
largely dominated by the freight market. There is 
some vague talk of making representations to the Gov- 
ernment about the advance in freights, which is due to 
the chartering by the State of so many vessels, but the 
originators of the protest may as well save their breath 
to cool their porridge, for war knows no private incon- 
veniences. 

The price of hematite is especially strong for this 
freight reason. The Spanish mine owners are holding 
for high prices and the ship owners are insisting upon 
very tall figures for accommodation, but will accept less 
for the voyage from Spain to Glasgow than to Middles 
brough, for fear of mines. Furnacemen say that they 
cannot make iron at a profit with ore so dear, and they 
accordingly hesitate to make ore contracts at present, 
saying that the iron market must first rise to a cor- 
responding extent. Consequently business in ore is 
slow. 

The stocks of pig iron in the warrant stores are a 
negligible total, but it is generally assumed that the 
makers have fair quantities in their yards, which con 
stitute an invisible reserve. Consumers are certainly 
short of material, for there has been very little in the 
general position of late to encourage purch~sing in ad- 
vance of needs, to say nothing of the doubtful wisdom 
of investing money in stocks of raw stuff at this period. 


ee a ee 
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The entire position of the market is regarded therefore 
with some confidence, and there has been more disposi- 
tion recently to buy iron on speculation. The closing of 
the Firth of Forth to all navigation has put considerable 
difficulty in the way of the Scotch consuming trade, and 
inserted a spoke in the wheel of the Middlesbrough iron 
maker who looks to sell heavily to Scotland. 


AMERICAN STEEL SALES HAMPERED BY FREIGHT TERMS 


There is not much doing in semi-finished steel, but 
business could be booked easily enough by American 
steel houses if it were possible to obtain freight room 
on reasonable terms. This same reason hampers the 
sale of finished material to Europe. Americans are try- 
ing to sell all sorts of steel here, but the difficulty 
alluded to makes their efforts of but little avail in the 
great majority of instances. 

There is, of course, no Continental material available 
and with the markets practically left to themselves 
3ritish makers are able to advance prices. The senti- 
ment has undergone an enormous improvement within 
the past two months, and prices may go higher yet. The 
demands for all kinds of ship building material are very 
large, and enormous Government contracts are under 
execution for vessels and armament supplies generally. 

There have been some heavy inquiries for wire in 
the market, one from the French Government calling 
for 15,000 tons. 

Witting Brothers, Cannon street, London, have been 
appointed to represent the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 


Pittsburgh, in Great Britain. 


Metal Market 


New YorRK, December 23, 1914 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early D 

Copper, New York -~Lead ~ -—Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St New St. 
D ‘ tic New York Yor I iis York Louis 

le i b 6 

1 ( l 7 1 ) x) ‘ 

1 ( 
The demand for copper is light and prices are lower. 
Lack of buying has caused tin to decline. Heavy ex- 


+ 


ports are the feature in lead. Spelter is quiet and 
lower. Antimony is dull and easier. 


New York 


Copper.—The market has been quiet. The pro 
ducers have adhered to their recent advance, but re 
sale lots have been offered at concessions which did 
not, however, incite any buying either on domesti 
or foreign account. Trade is of the opinion that do 
mestic buyers will come into the market some time in 
January, but until then they do not look for any marked 
activity. Electrolytic copper is quoted at 13.25c., cash 
New York. Lake has held its own fairly well and there 
have been a few sales at 13.50c., cash. More business 
could have been done had sellers been willing to give 
concessions. Special brands have sold at a premium, 
but ordinary prime Lake is quoted to-day at 13.50c. 

Tin.—Except on December 18 the market has beer 
quiet. On that day there were fair sales for futuré 
delivery which followed the announcement of the freight 
rate deciztion. The advance which was granted to the 
railroads led traders to believe that business generally 
would be stimulated and they bought for the future 
Up to the present time, since inquiry was received hers 
from Russia, that country has taken about 200 tons of 
tin out of this market. The situation with regard to 
spot supplies has not changed much, the arrivals this 
month amounting to only 625 tons. There is afloat 
2585 tons, the greater portion of which will arrive De- 
cember 30 or December 31 and which, of course, will not 
be available for delivery this month. The stock of un- 
sold Banca tin in Holland, November 30, was 3944 tons, 
as compared with 160 tons on the same date in 1913. 
The New York quotation yesterday was 33.30c., the de- 
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cline being due entirely to the light demand. Tf 
buying is not expected at this season. 

Lead —Quotations are firm at 3.80c., New York 
3.65¢., St. Louis, and there is nothing special to r: 
except the heavy exports of last month which are 
coming to light. The steamer Indrakuala cleare 
Vladivostok, November 14, with the largest cor 
ment of pig lead ever taken out of this country, am 
ing to 5417 gross tons. Incidentally it may bé« 
marked that the ship’s cargo, aside from the lead 
principally absorbent cotton. The steamer Ku 
which cleared for Archangel November 20, took 
tons. The domestic demand is light. 

Spelter—Demand from all directions has tap 
off and the market is lower at 5.65c., New York 
5.50c., St. Louis. The producers are believed to bh: 
a strong position amd even light request for the m 
would be sufficient to send prices upward. 

Antimony.—Extreme dullness prevails and prices 
weaker at 14.50c. to 15c. for Cookson’s, 13.50c. to 
for Hallett’s and 12.50c. to 13c. for Chinese. A re; 
sentative of a Chinese producing company is in 
country and it is probable that he will establish a dir: 


selling agency. 





Old Metals.—The market hesitates. Dealers’ 
ing prices are nominally unchanged as follows: 


Cents per Ib 
Copper, heavy and crucible.... » ehe.20 to 12 
Copper, heavy and wire .-11.75 to 12.06 
Copper, light and bottoms .10.75 to 11.00 
PRR: NOOVS 60k sade i a cevcassss GED aaa 
Brass, light ee Py a P errr e Be - 
Heavy machine composition..........11.00 to 11.25 
Clean brass turnings octene See Ea 
Composition turnings . ceseneee wb aneeies 9.50to 9.7 
REY ¢zt ade wees Webs 66 estat bend eee 3 
SOD COR 50.6 5s ntvins toad ne bes cows bs aweeneet 3 30 
g scrap 4. 

Chicago 


DECEMBER 21.—The non-ferrous metal market has 
been quiet, though generally firm, with the exceptio1 
of some concessions in lead prices by the smaller inter 
ests. Spelter quotations have also receded somewhat 
from the high point of a week ago. We have revised 
quotations as follows: Casting copper, 13c. to 13.25c.; 
Lake copper, 13.50c., for prompt shipment; small lots, 
lee. to 4c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 34.50c.; small lots, 
37.50c.; lead, desilverized, 3.72%4c. to 3.75c., and cor 
roding, 4c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 
lb. higher; spelter, 5.60c.; sheet zinc, 8.75c.; Cookson’s 
antimony, 18c. to 20c., for cask lots; other grades, 15c 
to 16c. On old metals we quote buying prices for less 
than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 10.50c.; copper bottoms, 9c.; copper clips, 10c.; 
red brass, 9.50c.; yellow brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 
3.00¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 24c.; tinfoil, 28c.; block tin pipe, 


IQ, 


St. Louis 


DECEMBER 21.—The non-ferrous metals, especially 
the Missouri product, have shown a very strong feel 
ing during the week and closed today with lead very 
firm at 3.65c. to 3.70c. and spelter strong at 5.60c., 
with the demand for the latter, both domestic and ex- 
port, quite active. Tin closed at 35.50c.; Cookson’s an 
timony, 16c.; Lake copper, 13.50c. and electrolytic cop- 
per, 13.25ce. In the Joplin ore market the demand for 
zinc blende was very active with prices sharply higher 
The basis range for 60 per cent. metal was $50 to 
$51.50 per ton, with the settlement for the choicest 
ores running up to $54. In calamine there was active 
business at a basis range of $21 to $24 for 40 per 
cent. and the top settlements as high as $30. Lead 
ore was very firm at $47. Miscellaneous scrap metal 
are quoted as follows: Light brass, 5c.; heavy yellow 
brass, 7e.; heavy red brass and light copper, 8c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; tea lead, 3c.; pew 


ter, 20c.; tinfoil, 24¢.; zine, 3c.: lead, 3c. 


Schedules filed by the United Refrigerator & Ice 
Machine Company, Kenosha, Wis., which was throw 
into involuntary bankruptcy late in November, show 
liabilities to be $568,578 and assets $624,810. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEW YoRK, December 23, 1914. 
lume of business on the New York Stock Ex- 
as shrunken considerably, notwithstanding 
the favorable developments of last week. The 
ent of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
mmission, permitting Eastern railroads to 
their freight rates 5 per cent. on the greater 
their traffic, merely steadied prices, as the 
the decision had been previously known and 
1. The reduction in freight rates on anthra- 
to Philadelphia, ordered by the Pennsylvania 
Commission, which came out on Monday, had 
ng effect on almost the entire list of stocks. 

Steel stocks were notably strong. The 
prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week 


ows: 
om ‘ s Lackawanna Steel 28 
‘ Nat I aa 
24% 614 com 10 % 
ge G0 7%, Pressed St’] ! { y% 
& Fdy Presse St I 
44%,- 4f R Spring r t 
om - i R b or } 9% 
pre ) 96 ANG Republ . pr T%; 
com 41 10% R nely ¢ ri { f 
) 102%, Rumelv pref 
m if 457% oo. ae | om } ‘ l 
pre 84% 88 { S. St I { f 
re Rn g2 West h's ele 67 f 4 
I ] 24° «() Tool > 
139% -14¢ Cambr Steel 12%, 13% 
¢ v, q | Sup. ( ) 10 
7 914. 91 Warwick 10 
f..1164%4-11 G Cru St 1 1 
(corn ‘ ‘ } St 
H ] VW ] Y) 9 


Dividends 


lhe Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, regular 
terly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 

y lary i 

The Otis Elevator Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
nt. on the common and 1% per cent. on the pre- 
1 stock, payable January 15. 

[he Washburn Wire Company, regular quarterly, 

per cent. on the common and preferred stocks, paya- 

January 2 

American Seeding Machine Company, regular 
1 per cent. on the common and 1% per cent. 

preferred stock, payable January 15. 


e Crucible Steel Company of America has de- 
iction on the dividend on the preferred stock. 
r action was taken three months ago. 
Standard Coupler Company, regular semi-an 
1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Decem 
{ 
Willys-Overland Company, regular quarterly, 
er cent. on the preferred stock, payable January 1 
American Locomotive Company, regular qnpar 
% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Jan 
7 


) 


(he Reo Motor Company, regular quarterly, 24 per 
payable January 1. 
icago Railway Equipment Co. has declared regu 
irterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable Decem- 
to stock of record December 19. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has declared th« 
ir quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable 
ber 30, to stock of record of that date 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louis, manu 
er of plumbing supplies and of machinists’ sup 
d piping, has entered upon a definite foreign 
gn and has sent three men to cover Latin-Amer 
yuntries: Alfred Piza, to the West Indies, Cer 
nerica and the west coast of South America; Jose 
), to the east coast of South America; I. W. Johns, 
er the Pacific islands, China, Philippines, Austra 


1 South Africa. 


\rrows of pressed steel, 4 to 6 in. long, dropped from 
x machines, are the latest weapon of warfare. They 

nown as aerial arrows and nicknamed by the 
ers, “silent death.” 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The annual dinner of operating officials of the Car- 
negie Steel Company will be held in the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, January 2. Col. Henry P. Bope, vice-presi- 
dent, will be toastmaster and will talk on the subject of 
“Commercial Tendencies of Officials.” John S. Unger, 
chief of metallurgical department, will make an address 
and W. G. Clyde will talk on “Personality in Salesman- 
ship.” Judge Jame; H. Reed will have for his subject 
“Of the Making of Laws There Is No End.” A. C. 
Dinkey, president, will talk on “Service.” 





The Cambria Steel Company has made Johnstown, 


Pa., a basing point instead of using Pittsburgh as here- 
tofore. Johnstown rates to Philadelphia, New York 
and other Eastern points are 2c. per 100 Ib. less than 
rates from Pittsburgh. This mea 10c. per ton that 
the Cambria Steel Company will absorb « all Easterr 


freight shipments. 


[he Memphis Steel Construction Company, Mem 


phis, Tenn., has bought the plant of the Noelke-Rich 
ards Iron Works, Greensburg, Pa., wl has long been 
idle. The p1 perty udes about nine acres of land, 
with a structural shop, 100 x 600 ft., power plant, temp 
let and pattern shop. The new owner wi e to 
Greensburg its entire Memphis plant, which includes a 
tructural steel building 150x300 ft. and equipment 
The structural steel building now at Gre irg will 
be used for plate work only. The Mem] Steel Con 
struction Company has a capitalization of $209,000, 
and is removing to the Pittsburgh district in order to 
be nearer the base of supplies. C. A. Hu 
dent and general manager; Frank O’Connor, secretary 
and sales manager; U. J. Uhl, chief engineer rhe 
company ha established sales offi in the First 
Second National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company recently 
bought a piece of property adjacent to its § 
works in Pittsburgh, for which it paid M Che 

ound will be used for future exté ior for 
which have not yet been made. 

The Wheeling Sanitary Mfg. Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has increased its « ipital stocK [from 920,V0UU to 
$75,000, to replace certified bonds held by stockholder 


with stock certificates. 

Orders recently received by the Mesta Machine Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, include a 32 and 32 x 60 in. heavy 
duty twin Corliss engine for the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Weirton, W. Va.; an 18 and 44 x 30 in. 
heavy d ty dry ail pump for the Carnegie Steel Com 
pany, having the air pump equipped with piston steam 
alves and the air cylinders with Mesta automatic plate 
valves, Iverson patent; a Mesta 64-in. type A _ baro- 


metric condenser, a 12 x 20 x 16 in. rotative crank and 


fly wheel type dry air pump and centrifugal circulat 
ing pump for the Cleveland Steel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a Mesta standard four-arm low type sheet 
pickling machine for the Massillon Rolling Mill Com 
pany, Massillon, Ohio. Shipment has been made of 


the 34 and 60 x 60 in. heavy duty tandem compound 
Corliss engine of the rolling mill type recently ordered 
by the Cleveland Steel Company. This engine will op- 
erate in connection with the Mesta barometric con 


European Stocks of Copper 


The stocks of copper in Europe, November UU, a 
ording to statistics compiled by Henry R. Merton & 


Co., Ltd., London, were about 31,749 tons, agair 1,565, 
November 14; 32,116 October 31; 19,757 November 30, 
1913; 34,256 November 30, 1912, and 64,682 November 
30, 1911 The figures for November and the end of 
October, this year, are partly estimated inasmuch as the 
stocks in Hamburg and Bremen are given as of July 31, 


since when no returns have been received om those 


cities. The quantity in Hamburg, July 31, was 2867 
tons and that in Bremen 1106 tons. The estimated 
amount afloat, en route to European ports, November 
30, was 4000 tons. The total European arrivals from 
North America in the month ending November 30. 
1914, are given as 15,995 tons, as compared with 28,983 
in the same month last year 
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John A. Brashear, recently elected president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, talked on 
“An Evening with the Stars,’ December 16, before 
members of the Westinghouse Club, Pittsburgh. 

Thomas Lynch, president Frick Coke Company, is 
dangerously ill, having been operated on in his home at 
Greensburg, Pa., last week for peritonitis. His con- 
dition in the past few days favors his recovery. 

D. M. Buck, chief chemist of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, read a paper re- 
cently before a civic organization of Morgantown, W. 
Va., on the subject of “Influence of a Copper Content 
in the Corrosion of Iron and Steel.” 

Frederick A. Brower, 149 Broadway, New York, 
has been appointed New York manager of the Oswego 
Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y., manufacturer of ma- 
chinery for cutting paper board, textile fabrics, rub- 
ber, etc. 

W. S. Chase, general manager of sales, National- 
Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, who went 
abroad on business a few weeks ago, has returned after 
a successful but trying trip. He visited England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Sweden and Norway, making his way 
from one country to another with more or less difficulty 
because of the close scrutiny to which his passport and 
credentials were subjected. He returned to England 
by way of Christiania, Norway, and the North Sea. 

Samuel T. Bodine, president United Gas Improve- 
ment Company and C. Frick, son of Henry C. Frick, 
have been elected directors of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany to fill vacancies. 

A. M. Little, superintendent of the galvanizing de- 
partment of the Reeves Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, has resigned and on January 1 will start operat- 
ing the new galvanizing plant, consisting of 8 pots, 
of the Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Ky., 
which will be under his supervision. 

Rudolph J. Schwab, president of the R. J. Schwab 
& Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis., boilers and fur- 
naces, on December 12 celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the foundry business. In 1864 he started 
as an apprentice in a small foundry at Oshkosh, Wis., 
establishing the present business in Milwaukee in 1876. 

Hunter McDonald, president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and Capt. Robert W. Hunt, 
past president, were guests December 16 at the annual 
dinner of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. The new 
officers of the club are: W. J. Woermann, president; 
W. E. Rolfe, first vice-president; H. I. Finch, second 
vice-president; S. W. Bowen, secretary; F. I. Cutts, 
treasurer; L. Chevis, librarian. 

Dr. David T. Day, 1331 F street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., whose resignation from the U. S. Geological 
Survey was announced recently, will devote himself 
largely to work in the Bureau of Mines. 


The total number of freight cars ordered during 
1914 up to and including December 12 is 77,620, which 
is equal to an annual rate of 82,000. Orders during the 
year were 10,000 in January, 13,000 in February, 7000 
in March, 10,000 in April, 9000 in May, 15,000 in June, 
6800 in July, 3100 in August, 95 in September, 1725 in 
October, 550 in November and 1350 for the first 12 days 
of December. To July 1, 1913, 114,000 cars were or- 
dered, while in the second half only 33,000 were ordered, 
making a total for the year of 147,000 cars. 


The total reduction in the number of male employees 
in the United Kingdom between July and October, ac- 
cording to Board of Trade reports, is 10.7 per cent. or 
nearly exactly equal to the percentage shown to have 
joined the military and naval forces. The number of 
those working short time, though considerable, has 
fallen from 26 per cent. in September to 17.3 per cent. 
in October. 
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Book Review 


Export Trade Directory. Compiled under the super 
vision of B. Olney Hough, editor American 
porter. Pages 369, 6 x 9 in. Cloth. Publishe; 
the Johnston Export Publishing Company, 17 ! 
tery place, New York. Price $3. 


The fourth edition of the American Exporter’s })j- 
rectory for 1915 should be most favorably received, j; 
view of its appearance at a time when the interest of 
American manufacturers in export opportunitie 
being rekindled on every side. It contains a complet 
list of export commission houses, foreign buyers, 
manufacturers’ export agents, foreign exchange banks 
and bankers, marine insurance companies, export truck- 
men, foreign freight forwarders, etc., in all the prin 
cipal United States ports; also foreign consulates i; 
the United States, American consulates abroad and 
other data. This list, of itself, sufficiently indicate 
the value of the directory. There are also given ji) 
the case of each export commission house the year of 
its establishment, address, telephone number, cable ad- 
dress, codes used, branches, foreign markets and goods 
exported or imported, ete. 

The preface of the book says: “There is no basis 
of fact for any belief that the commission house is ; 
‘back number’ in the scheme of exporting manufactured 
goods. Certainly 50 per cent., and probably as high as 
75 per cent., of the export trade of the United States is 
handled through the medium of these commission 
houses, and few, if any, manufacturers will gain by 
striving to ignore their existence. The real change i: 
the status of the commission house lies in the indis- 
putable fact that these houses now have nothing like 
the influence in originating specific orders from thei: 
customers that they formerly had. Foreign merchants 
have better facilities than before for acquainting them- 
selves with the lines made by American manufacturers, 
and the manufacturer, on the other hand, has better 
means for knowing his foreign customers, whether or 
not they buy through the agency of the commission 
house. Thus the functions of the commission house 
have become more and more limited to acting as buy- 
ing broker and as banker for the foreign importer 
As buying broker he follows the instructions of his 
foreign client, passing orders through to the various 
factories, and, where desirable, collecting goods from 
several factories to be dispatched together, attending 
to all details of consular invoices and shipment. As 
banker, he sometimes extends credit to his client 
abroad. Some confusion appears to exist in the minds 
of many manufacturers as to the relative position and 
functions of the export commission house and the 
manufacturers’ export agent. The manufacturers’ ex- 
port agent, as he is properly distinguished in these 
pages, takes the place of a New York salesman for th« 
factories that he represents, in so far as the export 
trade is concerned.” 


Exports of iron ore from Spain for the first nine 
months of this year were 5,275,047 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 6,984,838 tons in the same period in 1915 
Manganese ore exports were 7908 tons to October 1, 
1914, as against 22,229 tons in the same period in 1913. 
Exports of pig iron amounted to 16,199 tons to October 
1, as compared with 6840 tons in the same period of 
1913. Imports of manufactured iron and steel totaled 
31,101 metric tons to October 1, 1914, as against 57,458 
tons for the corresponding nine months of 1913, a de- 
crease of 26,357 tons. 


Recent statistics of the export and import trade of 
Russia by countries over the European frontiers for 
the first seven months of 1913 and 1914 show that Ger- 
many occupies a commanding position. Imports int 
Russia from Germany to August 1, 1914, were valued 
at $200,870,000 as compared with $179,127,000 t 
August 1, 19138. Exports from Russia to Germany fo? 
the same period were valued at $124,946,000 in 1914 
and $120,071,000 in 1913. Russia’s trade with no othe: 
nation approaches these figures. 
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Roll Design for Several Sections | 
German Suggestions on a Tabu- 4 

lar Method of Laying Out Roll F 

Passes for Channels and Z-Bars & 


stahl und Eisen for August 20 contains an trouble. Table 1 gives the separate measurements 
le by C. Holzweiler, in continuation of a _ and the ratios according to which the measurements 
vious one, on a tabular method of laying out roll were made. The column for the web thickness 
es. It gives the details on two German sections, shows from No. 6 pass onward the two measure- 
innel N. P. No. 23%, and a Z-bar N. P. No. 20. ments. At No. 6it thickens from 19 mm. to 26 mm. 
e design for the channel, Fig. 1, was only usable atthe sides. Both amounts are brought to a parallel 
ter some change. The mistake with the first lay- web at the last pass, with tolerably uniformly de- 
t was that the spread from 188 to 235.5 mm. in creasing ratios. 











) 
‘Fi 
ie :: 
Fig. 1—Design for Channel N. P., No. 23% Dimensions in millimeters 
ight passes was too much, and as a result the Figs. 2 and 3 show two methods of rolling Z-bar 
langes were partly drawn into the web, so that they N. P. No. 20. The first is the best known, while the 
vere 4 to 6 mm. too narrow. In order to meet this second has not been used much up to the present. a 


ndition successfully the web was thickened at the With the design of Fig. 2 no pass can be laid over 
sides from No. 6 pass on, as shown in the drawing, another in a three-high mill; on the other hand, 

o that the metal in the web was forced to spread. with Fig. 3 the first two passes are arranged one Fi 
After this change the section was made without over the other. This has the advantage that the g 
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TABLE 2. Devin for 2 Bar, N. P. No. 29 


Wes 
I | ’ 
Wi lth nes Rati height 
~ Zt 
1 8 1.40 112 
4 28 ! 11 
19 21 l i 5 1 
198 l a 1.30 s : 2 
) 12 2 S2f 1.02 


n the second case can be arranged in one 
which was the reason why this design was 
The decrease in the number of passes from 
90 seven no trouble. Table 2 gives the 

irements of the passes for this second design. 


G. B. W. 
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GOGGLES FOR GRINDERS* 


Light Amber for Protection Against Glare of 
Grinding Sparks—Use of Correction Glasses 


In the selection of safety g’asses to meet the svecial 
iirements of each different kind of work, particular 
t should be given to the requirements of grind- 
nd especial'y to the requirement of grinders who 
look into a steady stream of sparks in their work. 
\ man grinding high manganese 
onstantly into a steady stream of sparks, the 
e of which may cause retinal asthenopia. “At the 
of the eye there is a sensitive lining known as the 
a upon which the lens of the eye throws a sharp 
» of the external objects toward which the eye is 
The retina is covered with a secretion known 
ial purple, which is exceedingly sensitive to light 
which in this respect is comparab!e with the emul- 
of the ha!oid salts of silver used in the manufac- 
of photographic plates. The light waves that enter 
eye though the pupil are focussed upon the retina, 
re they instantly set up in the visual purple a chem- 
action that may be likened to bleaching. By ex- 
re to a strong light the visual purple may be so 
pletely bleached or decomposed that the retina, at 
for the time being, is unable to regenerate it. The 
lition thus produced is technically known as retinal 
novia. 
‘Retinal asthenopia is a condition from which the 
isual'y recovers after a suitab’e pericd of rest, but 
loss of sight may be more lasting as the result of 
nged exposure to intense glare. 

: “In the industrial world, retinal asthenopia is a dan- 
condition, partly because of the insidious way in 
works.” This quotation is from the Travelers 

dard issued by Travelers Insurance Company. 
\ man grinding manganese or high carbon steel 
ld be protected from the harmful glare as we!l as 
it and dust. The desirability of light amber 
red lenses for grinders’ glasses has been proved in 
research laboratories of one of the largest manufac- 
rers of grinding wheels in the world. Grinders to 
om glasses with white lenses have been given have 
mplained of strain and irritation of the eye and 
med the glasses. The strain existed before, but was 
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Titaniferous Ores in the Blast Furnace 


General Conclusions from the 


Port Henry Experiments— 
Two Important Discussions 


An account of the results of the experiments of 
the MacIntyre Iron Company at Port Henry, N. Y., 
in smelting the extensive deposits of titaniferous 
iron ores of Essex County, N. Y., during the early 
part of this year, was published in The Iron Age, 
October 22. Since then the general superintendent 
in charge of this large undertaking, F. E. Bachman, 
presented a voluminous and detailed report of the 
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tests at the fall meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at Birmingham, Ala. This report 
contained Mr. Bachman’s conclusions, which are re- 
produced here together with two important written 
discussions by prominent blast-furnace superintend- 
ents—A. H. Lee, of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Lackawanna, N. Y., and Richard H. Lee, of the 
Lebanon furnaces, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Mr. Bachman’s Conclusions 


In a general way the conclusions which I am able 
to draw from the experimental run, short as it was, 
are: 

Titaniferous concentrates are reduced in the fur- 
nace with no greater and probably with less ex- 
penditure of heat, and consequently of fuel, than 
non-titaniferous magnetites, and as a greater pro- 
portion of their oxygen is removed by the action of 


CO than is the case with non-titaniferous n 
netites, a lower fuel consumption for the reduction 
of the iron may be expected. The slower driving 
of the furnace,for the same wind blown seems 
be explicable only on the assumption that more 
carbon was burned in the hearth and less in the 
upper portions of the furnace. With proper con- 
centration, Sanford ore should be produced con- 
taining iron from 58 to 60 per cent., and from 9 to 
10 per cent. TiO,. 

The weight of slag produced per ton of iron 
from an ore of this composition will be slightly 
greater than that produced from the average mag- 
netic concentrate containing 62 to 63 per cent. of 
iron. This additional slag production will about 
counterbalance the reduced fuel consumption neces- 
sary for the reduction of their iron contents. The 
slags produced will be of much greater fluidity than 
those produced when TiO, is not present. The 
operation of the furnace above the tuyere level will 
be more uniform and there will be less tendency to 
hang and slip. The iron produced will contain less 
sulphur. Its silicon contents will be lower by an 
amount equal to one-half of the titanium content. 
With titanic acid in the slag in excess of 6 per cent. 
the production of high silicon iron, that is iron con- 
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taining over 2 per cent. silicon, will be more difficult 
The titaniferous ore being low in silica is not 
adapted for the production of high silicon iron. At 
least until further investigation is made, there is 
likely to be a tendency to periodical “dirty hearth” 
conditions in the working of the ore, but they are 
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ro! stopped by the removal of titaniferous ore 
f1 e mixture for short periods. 


PROPERTIES OF THE IRON 


es 1 and 2 give physical tests of a series 
bars which were cast from iron as it flowed 
fy he furnace. These bars were made in ac- 
e with the standard specifications for gray 
r stings of the American Society for Testing 
Ml ils, with the exception that the molds were 
ed. The bars were broken in part by the 
m Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, 
N and in part by the United States Bureau 
dards. It will be noted that the titaniferous 
verages stronger than non-titaniferous iron 
same silicon content. 
iples of pig iron made from all Lake ores by 


TABLE3 Average Monthly Results of Furn 
| LI 
| Yield of 
Marble Tons | Tons of ¢ 

Stone, ib Ib Ore, Ib ¥ iron of iron) ore, per 

made re- per ton 

relte “1 of 

iron 
18,300) 3,267,400 3,269,150) 21,943,980) 6,431 292) 62.8 | 2,658 
160,800) 3,139,810 3,139,810) 19,035,935) 5,674 413) 61.9 | 2,463 
14,013,550! 2,831,860 2,831,860) 19,173,666) 6,010 496) 64.3 | 2,541 
164,800) 2.644.610 2,644,610) 19,946,520) 6,112! 60| 67.9 | 2,175 
$,060,700} 2,817,230 2,817,230) 20,816,906) 6,159 390) 62.9 | 2,439 
13,260,000) 2,724,550 3,522,870) 19,850,580) 5,757 481; 61.1 | 2,518 
12,421,900) 2.605.360 2,605,360) 18,768,345) 5,444 80) 67.5 | 2,316 
‘ 11,717,100) 2,272,530) 2,272,530) 15,846,523) 4,831 263) 67.1 | 2,575 
Sent 13,953,000) 2.564.010 3,410,730) 20,235,020) 6,440) 1,552) 54.1 | 2.854 
14,899,295) 4,349,245) 3,498,160) 21,159,770) 6,307 768) 58.6 | 2,689 
\ 17,179,995) 2,977,120! 4,282,200) 17,366,870) 6,539 591) 76.7 | 2,887 
055 , 516 581,285, 4.869.417) 24,648,510) 8,175) 988} 65.3 | 2,359 


92. 634173.879| 6.374) 63.33 
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16,260,525) 2,183,710, 2,707,340) 22,569,258) 6,775 644) 61.79) 2,406 
14,432,039) 2.319.670 2,438,670) 20,531,070) 5,857 259) 61.89) 2,464 
11,430,600) 2,136,860 2,136,860) 16,308,840) 4,984 330] 64.85) 2,29 
1.876.920} 908.130 998.130] 6.624.295] 1.756 37] 58.83] 2,777 
6,327,700) 2,569,465 4,075,195) 22,950,289) 6,690 386) 62.25) 2,440 
16,370) 1,908,735 4,390,345) 19,874,830) 5,983 957) 57.45] 2,322 
150,507) 3,091,130 2,278,150) 19,523,330) 5,844) 660} 60.00) 2,387 
| 
74, 661115.117. 700 18.934. 690) 128.381.91 7,889) 3.282) 61 01] 2 440) 


furnace in the Buffalo district were obtained, test 
ars, shrinkage and chill tests were made from them 
ind from titaniferous iron of the same silicon 
ntent. The pig was melted alone, with 50 per 
ent., and in the case of titaniferous iron with 70 
per cent., of stove plate scrap. The sample of non- 
titaniferous iron was not of sufficient quantity to 
nake tests from it with 70 per cent. of stove plate 
rap. The strength of the bars made from the 
titaniferous pig was higher than that from the non- 
titaniferous pig, with one exception. The shrink- 
age of both irons was practically the same. The 
hill from the titaniferous iron was distinctly less 
than that from the non-titaniferous iron. It car- 
ried 70 per cent. scrap with no greater chill than the 
suffalo iron had with 50 per cent. The loss of 
nium in remelting was quite apparent, although 
as less than was expected. The loss of vanadium 
considerably less. The stove plate scrap used 
tained some vanadium, qualitative examination 

also shows that it contained titanium, quant- 
tive examinations were not made. The irons for 
e tests were melted in a graphite crucible in a 

furnace somewhat similar to a steel melting 
ace. The stove plate scrap used was broken 

very small pieces and thoroughly mixed in the 

so that it was practically uniform in composi- 


is interesting to note that all pig iron made 
Connellsville coke, which I have examined, 
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contained appreciable amounts of titanium and 
vanadium. 

Reference to the titanium content of iron pro- 
duced indicates that the titanium content of the 
iron is not directly proportionate to the titanium in 
the charge. It does not directly follow the silicon 
or the sulphur. The vanadium content of the iron 
is more nearly proportionate to the amount charged, 
but not entirely so. 


TITANIUM IN FOUNDRY IRON 


The foundry iron produced in February was 
shipped to customers with the request that they 
report the results from its use. In most cases the 
customers failed to respond to our request. In no 
case did they report unfavorably. Where reports 
were made, they were either that the iron increased 


MA ‘ 
s al Actua pt " i 
per \ mad 
to ‘ with 
of und j a 
iro € mar 1 elow ‘ ve t ir 
l 5 2 ”) aDOVE 
05 
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the strength of their mixture without hardening it, 
or that they did not notice any change in the quality 
of their castings. One customer reported that the 
use of 20 per cent. of titaniferous iron in his mix- 
ture gave him the strongest test bar he had ever 
broken, and that the increased strength over his 


‘average test bars was 23 per cent. One sample lot 


of the iron was puddled, the report on it being that 
no difference from ordinary iron was noted either 
in its working in the puddle furnace or in the bars 
produced. Two customers using the iron for 
malleable castings advise that preliminary tests 
show that the iron is not different from similar 
malleable irons, either in its working or in the qual- 
ity of the finished castings. 

Table 3 gives the average monthly results of 
furnace operation from January, 1913, to July, 
1914, inclusive, affording a ready comparison of 
operations on titanium and non-titanium-bearing 
ores. 


Discussion by A. H. Lee 


Mr. Bachman has treated a subject in which he 
alone has had practical experience on a commercial 
scale. The test that he made seems to have been 
carried on in a thorough and systematic way. My 
own experience is limited to a one day visit to Port 
Henry, N. Y., when Mr. Bachman was making his 
test; and a period a number of years ago at the 
Scranton furnaces when we used large amounts of 
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Adirondack ores which contained very small per- 
centages of titanium, so that I cannot give much 
except my opinion. 

The subject of the use of titaniferous ores is 
sure to come to the front in the near future, on 
account of the large bodies of this ore which have 
never been mined. In 1890, or thereabouts, Rossi 
made some experiments on a small scale, which 
showed there was no trouble in using ores contain- 
ing as high as 35 to 40 per cent. TiO,. Shortly after 
that, due to the development of the Lake Superior 
ores which seemed inexhaustible, the subject was 
dropped until Mr. Bachman’s experiment at Port 
Henry. 

The exhaustion of high grade ores low in phos- 
phorus in the Lake district will eventually bring 
about the use of titaniferous ores, which as a rule 
are apt to run very low in phosphorus. Until re- 
cently ores containing over 1 per cent. titanium 
were supposed to be troublesome, due to the belief, 
which was based on incomplete observation and 
hearsay, that high fuel was needed, and infusible 
compounds were formed which built up the furnace 
hearth. In early days ores containing titanium 
were used in small charcoal furnaces and it seems 
it made no difference whether the ores had much or 
little titanium. As furnaces got larger and charcoal 
was difficult to obtain, and as ores high in titanium 
were lower in iron, richer ores were used with bet- 
ter results, which at that time was naturally cred- 
ited to the dropping out of the titanium. This 
prejudice grew so that furnace men fought shy of 
titaniferous ores, especially as soft and easily re- 
ducible Lake ores were so readily obtained. 


EARLIER EXPERIENCE WITH TITANIUM ORES 


In Scranton, Pa., during the eighties, the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company used large quantities 
of magnetic ores from the Adirondack region, which 
contained varying small percentages of titanium. 
The titanium in the ore invariably was plainly evi- 
dent in the salamander when the furnace was blown 
out. Our furnaces were all troubled then with high 
bottoms, which we blamed to the deposits of in- 
fusible compounds. This was before the days of 
fast driving, when all furnaces, especially those 
which used anthracite coal, as we did, had high bot- 
toms. In the nineties, when we used a large per- 
centage of coke and drove the furnaces faster, the 
furnace bottoms cut out. We then wished that we 
had some high titaniferous ores to build them up 
and stop breakouts. Since that time I have often 
thought that in a modern blast furnace titaniferous 
ores would not give any trouble, and after my visit 
to Port Henry last July, where I saw that furnace 
working on 25 per cent. of an ore containing 13 per 
cent. TiO,, I am thoroughly convinced that no 
trouble would result from working these ores, and 
that the TiO, in the ores should be treated as SiO.,, 
in the ratio of 100 parts TiO, being equal to 75 
parts SiO.,. 

teferring to Mr. Bachman’s report, his labora- 
tory experiments, showing the relative reducibility 
of ores, are very interesting. The melting points of 
slags with different amounts of TiO, under condi- 
tions not as favorable as obtained in a blast furnace, 
show that the slags were not infusible, as had been 
erroneously supposed. In the test the furnace would 
probably have worked smoother, from our experi- 
ence here, if it had eight tuyeres evenly spaced in- 
stead of 12, and a deeper hearth. The furnace 
seems to have been in poor shape when the test was 
started, which accounts for a lot of the trouble 
which occurred from time to time. This, to my 
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mind, was a good thing for a fair test, because ; 
the ore was difficult to handle, these troubles woyjq 
have been magnified, and yet the reverse seems + 
be true. 

The troubles Mr. Bachman speaks of, su 
dirty hearth and cinder about the tuyeres, are those 
which other furnaces are liable to, due to v: 
causes not chargeable to titaniferous ores. The cop- 
clusions which he comes to in summing up h 
port, I thoroughly agree with, as they seem |; 
from the complete data which he gives. 


Discussion by R. H. Lee 


When I was in Colorado there was in the stock. 
yard a pile of titanic ore which had been brought 
there many years before. It had been accused of 
giving trouble in the furnace, and the use of it had 
heen discontinued. Some of the ore was used 
various times by Mr. Nau for “fixing” the puddle 
furnaces, and a great amount of it was finally used 
in foundations. 

The air in Colorado is so dry that all ores in the 
stockhouse lose the greater part of their moisture, 
In operating, the ore piles always show a great 
loss in weight compared with the weight as shipped 
from the mines. When a pile was approaching ex- 
haustion, the custom was to fill more or less flue 
dirt in the burden and charge it as ore, to make the 
amount used correspond roughly to the original 
weight received. 

On one occasion it occurred to us to try to use up 
the pile of titanic ore which had been charged off 
the books many years before. This ore was a mag- 
netite running about 35 per cent. in iron, and 12 
per cent. in SiO,. A small quantity, one buggy ina 
charge of twelve, was put on the furnace. In a day 
or two, for some cause or other, the furnace went 
off. This frequently happened and always from the 
same cause, irregular coke. But the titanic ore, 
while not blamed for the change, was under sus- 
picion and was taken off. 

Some months afterward, the same ore conditions 
coming up again, I decided to try the experiment 
again and to keep it up regardless of any changes 
that the furnace might make, because I was con- 
vinced that the soft and irregular coke made all the 
trouble we ever had with the furnaces and that more 
or less titanic ore would make no appreciable dif- 
ference. I had read with a great deal of interest M. 
Rossi’s experiments with titanic ores, which at that 
time was all the literature of any value on the sub- 
ject, and decided to consider the TiO, simply as an 
acid along with the SiO, and Al,O, and flux accord- 
ingly. 

Except when making low sulphur iron the slag 
we usually ran on was a 48 per cent. SiO, and Al,0, 
slag, and consequently that proportion of acids was 
kept. As such a slag is fusible, if the TiO, had a 
tendency to increase the refractoriness there was 
some margin to go on. Small amounts were used 
in the charge until I was convinced that the TiO, 
was not making any apparent difference in the gen- 
eral working. Then I used greater quantities for 
different lengths of time, sometimes charging seven 
or eight buggies, always being careful in every in- 
crease not to keep it on so long that the furnace 
could not be easily brought around if things went 
badly. 


FLUXING THE TITANIUM AS AN ACID 
I was very curious to know whether the TiO, was 
as difficult to work as was generally supposed, but 
never found any particular difference in the working 
of the furnace both in the regular ores and when 
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siO, mixture. The furnace was blown up 
pacity of the blowing engines. These were 
Morris type and very old; 25,000 cu. ft. 
asurement was about as much as could be 
it of them, and the pressure could only go 
without stalling them. The furnace was 
irth, 17 ft. bosh, and 75 ft. high. The 
nt in working titanium ores, I believe, is 
the TiO, as an acid and flux it instead 
luxing the SiO, and ALO.. The sulphur 
ke was only 0.60 per cent., so that an acid 
ble cinder could always be used. And I 
at the TiO, could raise the melting point 
nder considerably without giving trouble. 
was always fluid, nor did there seem to be 
ming. The tendency, if any, was the other 


re, however, differed very greatly from that 
Port Henry. Although a magnetite, it was 
n lumps the size of a man’s fist, or a little 
! r else in fine soft particles somewhat simi- 
ld range lake ores, or the fines from Corn- 
re, which offer hardly any resistance to the 
of the furnace gases. No screen tests were 
; they were not necessary with the Colorado 
\ir. Bachman’s ores were much finer, and the 
icles have a tendency to pack among the 
«tices of the coke, making it difficult to get 
netration and distribution of the gases 

rh the mass. 
he hanging of the cinder around the tuyeres 
ind generally dirty hearth conditions which he 
lescribes are often met with in working 100 per 
ent. nodulized concentrates from Cornwall ores, 
when from heavy burdens or unusually fine nodules 
the melting point in the furnace is brought down 
too close to the tuyeres. In such cases, while the 
iron is hot, the furnace will not drive, and things 
are generally just about what he described at Port 
Henry. I have found that in these conditions giving 
furnace more wind and lightening the burden 
» only means of getting relief. From a num- 
these experiences in working nodules we 
ve learned the importance of getting the melting 
just right, and this condition probably exists 
he mixture of Port Henry magnetites and 

Nant rd ore. 
m the experiences I have had, I thoroughly 
with the conclusions that Mr. Bach- 
has so well worked out as to the commercial, 
lity of using titanic ores in the polast fur- 
I believe, also, that in working titanic ores 
resence of MgO in the slag will be found to be 
essary. 


4 


Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., has is- 
impressive list of deliveries just made of power 
on machinery. These deliveries cover all 
f the country and comprise important instal- 
f rope drives, shafting equipment, transmission, 
Among the deliveries made was one to 

ation Consolidated Copper Company, Miami, 
nvrising equipment amounting to $7300, which 
hafting and about 25 split clutches for the 
p'ant. To 8S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass., 
vas filled amounting to about $7000 for shaft- 
couplings, hangers and 847 split iron pulleys. 


Tait & Nordmeyer Engineering Company, St. 


is been awarded the contract for erecting a 
tinge plant at Shanghai, China, at a cost of 
00,000. L. C. Nordmeyer will have charge of 
and will start for China about January 15. 
t is to be erected within eicht months. All the 
is to be shipped from the United States except 
er required. 
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TATA IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Gain in Steel Operations—New Koppers Coke 
Ovens—Cheap Labor Costs 


The annual report of the Tata Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., of India, for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
calls attention to the improvements in the quality and 
output of the steel whereby the Indian Government 
contract for rails is practically completed for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Mention is made of the trip of Mr. 
Padshah, the company’s agent in India, to the Pacific 
coast of the United States, and to China, Japan and 
the Philippines, in company with C. P. Perin, to estab- 
lish connections for the sale of the company’s product, 
Because of the war it was expected that the German 
engineers and others at the works at Sakchi would 
return to their homes, but a combination of circum- 
stances has kept the entire staff at the plant. 

Exploration during the year has resulted in the 
locating of areas containing magnesite and chromite, 
warranting the hope that magnesite brick for the open 
hearth furnaces may be manufactured in India. The 
sinking of test pits has resulted in revising the figures 
for the Gurumaishini ore deposits, indicating 50 per 
cent. more iron ore than was originally calculated. De- 
posits of fluorspar are being investigated in Rajputana. 
The annual consumption of imported firebricks is 1% 
million; deposits of fire clay and silica have been 
examined and analyzed and it is probable that the 
company will soon manufacture its own brick. 

A contract has been entered into for the installation 
of 50 Koppers regenerative by-product coke ovens so 
arranged that a battery of 50 more can be added. The 
company is now buying its own tar and gas coal to 
make gas, its 180 Coppeé coke ovens being of the non- 
recovery type. 

LOW COSTS DUE TO 8-CENT LABOR 

The London Iron and Coal Trades Review gives the 
following interesting data concerning costs and output 
at Sakchi: Basic iron is being produced for approxi- 
mately 25s. ($6.09) per ton, including mining, assem- 
bling and smelting charges. The ingot cost for the 
current year is estimated at about £3 ($14.60) per ton, 
The output is. at present at the yearly rate of about 
150,000 tons of pig iron, 110,000 tons of ingots and 
75,000 tons of finished material. The average phos- 
phorus and sulphur content of the steel made in the 
year ending June 30, 1913, was 0.037 and 0.027 per 
cent. respectively. 

tron ore can be placed in the blast furnace stock 
house at the low figure of 0.375d. (0.75c.) per unit. 
The ore runs about 61 per cent. iron and 0.08 per cent. 
phosphorus. The production of the company’s Guru- 
maishini iron mines was 236,718 tons in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913. 

Cheap labor is the explanation of the low costs, 
Recently the employees of the plant totaled 7000 natives 
and 168 foreigners, mostly Germans, Englishmen and 
Americans. The native men receive about 4 annas(8c.) 
daily, and the women 3% annas (7c.). The open 
hearth plant is run by a German crew, while in the 
rolling mills the English predominate. The total wages 
of the 168 Europeans and Americans in the plant is 
computed to be within 15 to 20 per cent. of the aggre 
gate sum paid to the 7000 natives. 


The entire stock of the.C. C. Wormer Machinery 
Company, 97-101 Woodbridge street, West Detroit, 
Mich., is to be disposed of at a liquidation sale con- 
ducted January 19, 20 and 21 by Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., auctioneers, 1519 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The stock consists of machine tools for iron and wood 
working, shafting, hangers, pulleys, chucks, high-speed 
steel, small tools, etc. The sale will take place in De- 
troit. 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, manufacturer of Trip- 
lex, centrifugal, hand and spray pumps, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., announces the opening of a new office in 
Atlanta, Ga. It is located in the Third National Bank 
Building and is in charge of O. B. Tanner as district 
manager. 
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Lyman F. Gordon 


Lyman Francis Gordon, president and treasurer of 
the Wyman & Gordon Company, Worcester, Mass., died 
December 20, years. He had 
health for some time. He was born in Worcester, re- 
ceiving hi mechanical engineering from the 
Worcester Po ytechi ic Institute in 1881. 
graduation he ; 
gineering department of the 
Railroad, in California, and afterward was with F. A. 
Robbins & Co., San Francisco, 
and dies. In 1883 he returned to Worcester, and formed 
with the late H. Winfield Wyman the partnership of 
Wyman & Gordon, for the 
ings. 

The industry in 
in its infancy. Specialties of origina! design in the way 
of small tools were made, which found customers for 
forgings among the builders of textile and other ma- 


aged 53 been in poor 
degree 1! 

Following 
with the en- 
States Central 


was connected for a year 


United 


manufacturers of presses 


manufacture of drop forg- 


which the firm embarked was then 
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chinery and in a small way the railroads. The bicycle 
business gave the firm a strong impetus, and rail bonds 
for electric railroads became an important specialty and 
remained so until the department was disposed of. 

The automobile industry made Wyman & Gordon 
famous. The partners early realized the possibilities 
of the motor car and its 
developed to a high degree 
working by drop hammer and hydraulic 
parts as crankshafts and steering 
with the best treatment of the metal. The business has 
grown rapidly, and the Worcester and in 
Cleveland have increased in size accordingly. Mr. Gon 
don had very much to do with the success of the indus- 
try, in both the sales and the manufacturing ends. O1 
the death of Mr. Wyman, the business was incorporated 
as the Wyman & Gordon Company. Fuller 
has been the works head of the general 
manager for some years, and not long ago Harry G. 
Stoddard became associated with the company as vice- 
president and general sales manager. 

Mr. Gordon was prominent as a churchman, and was 


exacting and 


of efficiency the science of 


requirements, 


press such 
knuckles, 


together 


works ir 


George KF. 


business as 
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a director of the Merchants’ National Bank, \ 
ter; member of the American Society of Mechanica) } 
gineers, Worcester Chamber of Commerce, C] 
Chamber of Commerce, Union Club of Clevela 
Worcester Club and Tatnuck Country Ciub of h ne 
city. He leaves his widow and two sons. His pare; 
are still living. Albert A. Gordon, Jr., superint 

of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 

and George C. Gorden, manager of the Park 
Forge Company, Cleveland, are brothers. 


ARTEMUS N. HApbDLeEy, Indianapolis, Ind., di 
cember 13, aged 72 years. Born on an Ohio fa 
became a prolific and almost invariably succes 
ventor and an expert mechanic. He was a graduate of 
Earlham College and started in the machinery business 
at Richmond, Ind., where for many years he operated 
the Quaker City machine works, then moving the plant 
to Indianapolis and subsequently selling it to the Nor 
dyke & Marmon Company, which still operates it. H, 
next became interested in the firm of Hadley & Wright, 
manufacturers of general machinery, and brought out 
inventions pertaining to textile machinery, 
steam engines, underdraining machinery, etc. He was 
the first to design and build a practical corn-shocki: 
machine. The Commercial Electric Company was or 
ganized and operated by Mr. Hadley and his associates 
for many years. It was acquired by the Fairbanks 
Morse Company and is now operated under that nam: 
His services had been in demand for many years 
throughout the United States and other countries by 
institutions which have use for expert mechanical 
knowledge. At the time of his death he was president 
of the Hadley Mfg. Company, a corporation of $2,500, 
000 authorized capital stock, with offices at Indianapo- 
lis and New Orleans, controlling Hadley inventions of 
power traction machines for the planting and culti- 
vating of corn and other grain and planting, raising 
and harvesting sugar cane. He leaves his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 


1 
several 


HENRY B. SHIELDS, who was a prominent figure in 
the Mahoning Valley iron industry for many years, died 
at Steubenville, Ohio, December 13, aged 69 years. He 
held the office of county clerk at Youngstown in the late 
eighteen-seventies and in 1881 became manager of Mat 
tie furnace of the Girard Iron Company at Girard, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh 
In 1901 he and others organized the Continental Iror 
Company, Niles, Ohio, of which he was president. He 
had not been atcive in the iron trade in recent years 


GeorGE R. STEWART, secretary of the Interstate Iror 
& Steel Company since its organization, died December 
18, at the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, aged 69 
years. He had been active in many manufacturing 
enterprises, having founded the Marion Pulp & Paper 
Company. He was also connected with the Westermar 
Natural Gas Iron Company. He leaves his widow, 2 
son and daughter. 


WILLIAM J. WALKER, principal owner and manager 
of the William J. Walker Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
jobber in cold-rolled strip steel, died December 16, after 
a short illness. Before he became engaged in the strip 
steel jobbing business, about eight years ago, he was 
for many years superintendent of the rolling mills of 
the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland. 


JACOB 


6U years. 


Fox, Philadelphia, died December 20, aged 
In 1880 he organized the Philadelphia Sash- 
weight Company, and has since been at the head of 
the business, which is located at Twenty-second street 
and Glenwood avenue. He leaves his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 


HERMAN SMITH, vice-president of the Smith & Wat 
son Iron Works, Portland, Ore., died of pneumonia at 
Seaside, Ore., December 4, aged 35 years. He grad- 
uated at Leland Stanford University and afterward 
spent several years in the East in the study of engi- 
neering. 


Morris G. CoNDON, senior member of the firm of 
H. B. Underwood & Co., Philadelphia, died December 3. 
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EXPENSIVE NAVY YARD WORK 


G ment Showing of Economies Purely a 
Matter of Bookkeeping 


Lb. C., December 21, 1914.—Consider 

shed upon the system of accounting where- 

yvernment has been able to figure that war- 

i be built in the navy yards at less than cost 

tion at private plants, by the annual report 

etary of the Navy, just made public. It is 

tated by Secretary Daniels that the ability of 

ards to make a better showing in this regard 

was made when the battleship Connecticut, 

ted in the Brooklyn Yard, was officially re- 

; having cost 25 per cent. more than her sister 

ilt by private contract, is in no wise due to im- 

methods of construction or economies of any 

merely to a different system of bookkeeping. 

ion of ships in navy yards, the Secretary 

as discouraged formerly because, by an un- 

em of accounting, overhead charges, in no- 

operly chargeable against new construction, 

ided to the actual cost of construction.” The 

: y adds “this made it appear that ships built 

yards cost much more than in private yards, 

e facts were not always in accord with that 

nee. In fact, taken as a whole, the contrary 

if no items are charged up to new construction 

ich as are increased in a navy yard by reason 
construction.” 

lhis statement raises sharply the question whether 

he Navy Department is actually complying with the 

which authorizes the construction of war vessels in 

yards only in the event that they can be built as 

heaply as in private shipyards, for it is a well known 

that some of the members of the Naval Com- 

ttees of the two houses who have voted for recent 

val appropriations have assumed that in making its 

timate the department would charge against each 

essel a large part, if not all, of the overhead charges 

vould be reckoned by a private establishment ex- 

g, of course, the purely departmental supervision 

vould correspond to that of the higher organiza- 

the private corporation. In this connection it 

rned that the department does not include in its 

tions the salaries of the large staff of naval 

in charge of the work of construction in addi 

the regular organization of the yards. No ac- 

taken of capital invested in the plant, nor of 

machinery employed in vessel construction. No 

is made for depreciation, except in the matter 

ill tools, ete., which are actually used up during 

ction. Under the circumstances it is not diffi- 

ee why the department has been able to under- 

ivate shipyards and the only wonder is that any 

ps have been authorized to be constructed by 

In this connection Secretary Daniels says: 


+ 


ecessary in order to keep down the prices charged 
contractors, for the government to be able to build 
ps. It then knows the cost and can do all its ship 
less private yards make reasonable prices During 
ear the department authorized new construction 
vy yards which hitherto have not been so engaged 
therefore, at the present time a greater volume of 
lilding work in progress and authorized at navy 
t greater number of navy yards so employed in 
truction, than ever before in the history of the new 
It includes the battleships Arizona and California at 
w York Navy Yard, the fuel ships Kanawha and 
it the Mare Island Navy Yard, submarine L-8§ at the 
ith (N. H.) Navy Yard, transport No. 1 at the 
phia Navy Yard, and supply ship No. 1 at the Boston 
rd. There have also been constructed at navy yards 
* past year numerous coal barges and several self- 
oil barges. 
ise of the many advantages, it is the policy of the 
ent to develop shipbuilding at navy yards. Among 
lvantages are: 1. A check upon the cost of private 
ling. 2. Increased efficiency and preparedness of the 
rking forces due to a more uniform and steady em- 
t of workmen. 3. An improved morale of yard serv- 
m master workmen to the unskilled laborer. 4. Elim- 
f the expenses of inspections and trial trips. 
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It is evident that the department has no reliable 
basis for some of its estimates as to cost of construc- 
tion in navy yards, for Secretary Daniels admits that 
he recently assigned to the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy 
Yard the construction of submarine L-8 under a license 
from the Lake Torpedo Boat Company “to arrive at a 
definite knowledge of the actual construction costs of 
vessels of this character, and thus put the department 
in a position to build its own submarine vessels in the 
future should there be any evidence of the absence of 
competition for submarine contracts.” The secretary 
adds that during the coming year it is very likely that 
it will be necessary to increase further the construction 
of submarines in navy yards. 

As was to have been expected, Secretary Daniels 
repeats his recommendation for the authorization of 
a Government armor plate factory, declaring that large 
sums would be saved annually, both through the opera- 
tion of the plant for the manufacture of armor plate 
and special-treatment steel, and also because of the 
lower prices that it is assumed the department would 
secure from private manufacturers if the Government 
were in position to make its own armor plate, etc. 

Ww. L. C. 


National Foreign Trade Convention at St. Louis 
in January 


At the second National Foreign Trade convention 
to be held at St. Louis, January 21 and 22, 1915, the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council plans to have discussions 
which will come down to the needs of the various sec- 
tions and of manufacturers in specific lines. There 
will be sectional meetings, therefore; and speeches on 
the general aspects of foreign trade, numerous at other 
conventions, will be few. Secretary Redfield will open 
the convention and John Bassett Moore, formerly coun- 
selor of the State Department, will speak on “Prob- 
lems Arising in War and Commerce.” Ways and 
means whereby the smaller manufacturer and merchant 
may engage in foreign trade will have an important 
place on the programme. Three thousand commercial 
and industrial organizations, corporations and firms 
have been invited to send delegates. In the letter of 
invitation James A. Farrell, chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, says: 

“The European war has demonstrated that our 
foreign trade, while small in comparison with domestic 
business, is a vital element in our domestic prosperity 
and therefore of immediate concern to every citizen. 
Individual action, however strong, cannot do justice 
to the present opportunities for its expansion. Co- 
ordinated effort of the entire nation—manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, carriers and all others—working 
‘in harmony with a well defined national policy, will 
alone enable us to develop the possibilities now before 


us.” 


Furnace Shut-Down Over Coke Freights 


The coming of the Lehigh & New England Railroad 
into the iron freight situation in the Lehigh Valley has 
caused some commotion over the division of rates. Thi 
road, after building a connection to Catasauqua and 
acquiring the stock of the Crane Railroad from the 
Empire Steel & Iron Company, absorbed the Crane 
tracks into its line and thereupon issued a tariff calling 
for joint rates with the important lines traversing the 
district. The Central Railroad of New Jersey and the 
Lehigh Valley joined with the Lehigh & Ilew England 
in through rates on ore from Buffalo and ore from 
New Jersey, as well as in rates on pig iron to tidewater 
and intermediate points. There has been a disagree 
ment, however, over the coke rate, and owing to this 
the fuel supply of the one Crane furnace that has been 
operated lately was cut off. The furnace has therefore 
been shut down. While it is expected that an adjust 
ment of rates will be made in time, it is uncertain when 
the furnace will be able to resume. 


The Weber Chimney Company has changed the loca- 
tion of its New York office from 95 Liberty street to 30 
Church street. The company is represented in Eastern 
territory by Halbert P. Hill, Ine., 30 Church street. 











The Machinery Markets 


The decision granting to the Eastern railroads a 5 per cent. increase in freight rates, a cont 


of export business and a better sentiment on ever) 


side are the factors on which the machine) 


bases a belief that better times will be inaugurated in January. The New York market has been 

aged by a slight betterment in domestic demand, while through certain channels in this city ex 
large orders for export have been placed. New England is building hope on the large amount « 

ment which the railroads of that section are believed to need. Detroit is getting its share of exp: 
ness and foundries are better engaged, though domestic machinery sales are light. In Cleveland stoe} 
of engine and turret lathes are low, plants making them are working at full capacity, and the d 
demand for some tools shows improvement. Several export orders for lathes are still pending 
cinnati, and of some other machines there promises to be a scarcity, though some tools are i: 


demand. Milwaukee is looking forward to January and notes that conditions are better outsid: the 
city than in it. Metal-working plants in the Central South have not yet gone on full time, but more 


numerous inquiries make the outlook brighter. The demand for machine tools shows an improvement 
in the Birmingham territory, and in Texas, also, more interest is shown. In St. Louis inquiry has 


increased and conditions are becoming more normal. 


Present tendencies are all favorable for good bus; 


ness in the early part of 1915 in the San Francisco district. In the Pacific Northwest many plants ar 
closing for repairs, but inquiries indicate fairly heavy buying of machinery next month. 


New York 


New Yor Decemt 23. 1914 
Now that the Eastern railroads havs been illowed the 
long-sought increas n freight rates th machinery trade is 
looking for a decided betterment in railroad buying of shop 
equipment after the first of January All agree that many of 


the roads will take steps to acquire needed equipment sooner 
than they would have done had the decision been longer de 
layed or adverse, but there is much difference of opinion as 
to the extent of the expected buying and how soon it will 


start. Some believe that the roads will proceed cautiously 
and others that buying which has been held up will be done 
expeditiously. Again, there is talk of orders which were 
placed contingent on a favorable decision being handed down 


The probabilities are that the roads will make haste slowly 
and that revision will be asked on bids which were submitted 
some time ago and on which action was suspended 

The best feature of the present situation for the trade at 
large is that domestic business is improving slowly, but 
surely. Meanwhile the foreign buying is as heavy as ever, 
though it continues true that this activity is not distributed 
throughout the trade The demand is largely for automatic 
screw machines, turret lathes and engine lathes Last week 
a New York company placed orders for over 50 automatics 
and over 80 turret lathes, all in Cleveland, Ohio, and over 
30 engine lathes in New England. These machines are all for 


export 10 the allied countries A New York company has 
taken bids on 12 large engine lathes for Schneider & Co., 
Creusot, France. Canadian companies who are making 


shrapnel have been good purchasers of turret and auto- 
matic lathes. 
Action by Russia, both in the purchase of machine tools 


and orders for shrapnel, is proceeding slowly, awaiting defi 


nite instructions from abroad Persons in touch with foreigr 
interests say that Russia will place shrapnel orders, when the 
time comes, only with firms of unquestioned standing, who 
possess ample equipment, and that the itput will be scru 


tinized closely by competent experts 


A receiver for the International Typesetting Machine 
Company, New York, was appointed in the Federal District 


Court at New York, December 16 Two banking institutions 
with claims of $61,456.26 and the company itself joins 

the prayer for the appointment of th receiver Erskir 
Hewlitt was named The company, which is a $4,000,000 
corporation, headed by Herman Ridder, New York, and makes 
a machine known as the Intertype, has a plant in Brookly: 
The war and financial conditions are given as the causes 
the troubles of the company which, President Ridder has 
said, are but temporary for the reason that the company is 
backed by men with large resources Mr. Ridder states that 


20 per cent of the company’s product was exported, but this 
trade has ceased The European market was a cash market. 
but American purchasers, on account of financial eonditions, 
have demanded extended time payments, and this depleted 
the working capital of the company. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company, according to Louis 
F. Geissler, its general manager, is about to let contracts 
for another $1,000,000 extension to its plant in Camden, N. J 
To increase its capacity, one of the new contracts provides 
for a power house and additional machinery which will add 
2000 hp., at an estimated cost of about $150,000. The other 
new extension, plans for which were completed this week, 


s for a $500,000 office building. It will be eight stories 
and face the city park, at Cooper street from Front 








All of the extensions will be of fireproof concrete c 

tior Other buildings which are nearing completio: 

new grinding plant that will cost nearly $400,000 

be used to grind record material, and a shipping dep 
ilding, five of the six stories of which are completed, the 
contract cost being $750,000 

The Premier Sales Company, 320 Broadway, New 

been incorporated to manufacture vending machines 
other mechanical devices. It has acquired a _ shop, 
equipped Nathan Newman is president and Jerome Horo- 
vilZ 1S manager. 

The business of George M. Eddy & Co., 351 Classon avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of measuring devices, survey 

instruments, etc., has been incorporated with a capital 
ock of $50,000 by J. G., G. E. and J. Lynn Eddy. 

The Van Daam Fuel Saving Company, Buffalo, has been 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and will manv- 
facture devices for smoke suppression and the saving of fuel 
J. R. Irons, Kenmore, N. Y.; J. E. Klein and C. E. Naples 
Buffalo, are the incorporators. 

The Resilient Steel Wheel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 

incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by J. M 
Grenon, C. and H. F. Leonard, to manufacture automobi! 
motor trucks and sundries for the automobile trade 

The 3-story mill of the Pennsylvania Feldspar Compan) 
Frat n Bank Building, Philadelphia, on the Genesee River 
north of Rochester, N. Y., which was destroyed by fire Dece 
er 13, with a loss of $125,000 on building and machiner 

ll be rebuilt. 


The Smith Furnace Company, Buffalo, has beer 
orporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufactur 
nes, boilers, general machine shop, foundry and factor 
ipplies and devices for extracting arsenic from minerals 
William R. Smith, 1411 Main street; W. J. Wright and J. M 
Briggs are the incorporators 
The plant of the United States Rubber Reclaiming Cor 
Babcock street and the Erie Railroad, Buffalo, w 
fire December 13 to the extent of $75,000 
I Braman Mfg. Company, West Carthage, N. Y., ! 
corporated by O. H. and M. E. Braman and F. ! 
ps to manufacture woodenware, rollers, handles 
ther wooden products 
! being prepared for eight gate houses and 
house to be erected by the Government at the U. 8. § 
lock, Black Rock Harbor, Buffalo, at an estimated cost 


} 


000 Esenwein & Johnson, Ellicott Square Building 
Buffalo re the architects 
Work has been commenced on the addition to be m 
plant of the Alberger Pump & Condenser Company, Ne¥ 


eh, N. Y., by James F. Templeton & Son, contractors 


James B. Thompson & Co., Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 4 

iking extensive repairs to the former Garner mill and W 
equip it for the manufacture of twine and thread. 

The Crescent Calk Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., has bee® 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
horseshoes, etc. H, Hendrickson, J. D. Sweet and J. V 
Hemstreet, Herkimer, N. Y., are the incorporators. 

The Rifton Carpet Company, Rifton, N. Y., will alter 1 
plant which has been shut down, and will resume operations 
in the spring. 
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tos Wood Mfg. Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., The Bridgeport ttern & Model Companys R port 
rporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to Conn., has awarded the contract for its . iy 
fireproof and weatherproof materials, artificial ntioned TI building will be 42 x 7 t 24 x 
H. H. Vail, R. F futts and-C. J. Connally It FF three s es ' " onstt 
ed the assets of the American Mineral Wood 
luding factory buildings, machinery, patents, 


Vail is president and manager, and R. F 





u ng plant or hiel p ssure serv ¢ e to bh : 
) 
t t wo s Rir } ( { 
cit N vork Binghamt N ¥ M Ww ther aisha tiie : - 
iperintenden r 
! ¥ 
System Coal S ‘ rat opus. N 
£ ) 
porated capital s kK « 00 t } MM : 
: Ss a 
New York Cit a r H. Wag } 
‘ ' the 
ifa ire iel ving ap} tu é orer 
Tu Corp tic Car ' N. ¥.. has a : 
i with a < p 1 sto ‘ . { 0 i tom ‘ ‘ . 
é Isaac D. Wes = 4 Hort WwW. D é 
ncorporators ‘ | 
- Co 1 Dor nic street. New Yor Cit has been rl l M ( ( } 
with a « tal s k of $200,000 t nufacture or 8 of $ } 
ting 1 fire extinguisl ¢ syster T A Mes I HH \W VV e ' 
Wood 1 WwW, ¢ Adams tl orporators Wes “a 
l firm ¢ Kvans Almir & Co heating and € 
gineers, etc T ; Tt Cor . ‘ . . 
‘ t ‘ ¢ , ¢ ‘ 
} , -t | 
] rs 
N England eT < Pe SS R. E. Schre Sout! 
ew Englan LaSalle street 
99 40 x Ur I r Bar <¢ mr cr a % 
Boston, Mass., December 22, 1914 
rpe ted w nit ‘ of ¢& » } ( rm « i 
. ‘ .7 . _ ree of | inetry the -- " 
on with many other line f industry the ma blocm. 167 West Washinet reet. O. W. Brect , om 
s well satisfied with the freight rate decision } ‘ ‘ 
: : ; : : K ] will 1 ure nd d n 
the New England railroads will not profit greatly o aa s . 
i l i st < I I es oOo met ‘ n 
onal per cent., but they have advanced their cret et: 


ites quite materially in recent months, and the 
wth of income will enable them to take care of : o 
requirements, As a matter of fact, the local rail- CUCPSraNeS Wien Capital si ¢ of $40,000 b H A. Mal 
re pretty well equipped with repair shops. The New 


New Haven & Hartford has the great plant at Read- 


PP T Cannon nad O PP Stewart, to acquire nd operate 


waterworks and pumping stations 


ss, and the Boston & Maine the fine new shops at The Korff Mfg. Company, Chicago, has been incorporated 
Mass., which are ample to take care of the rolling with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture eal in 


1 large part of that system machinery. The incorporators are T. F. Hyland, F. H. Korff 


7 and Joseph Muhlke, 35 North Dearborn street 
machine-tool builders’ outlook is a much broader one ; I , 


the country as a whole, the railroads need very large The Berlin Motor Company, Chicago, has been incorpo 
ments to their shops, many of which are far behind ated with a capital stock of $2500, to manufacture and deal 
s in equipment. The total of requisitions for ma- in machinery, tools, auto parts, attachments, et Thomas W 
t have been passed upon favorably and are still Prindeville, 30 North LaSalle street, J. D. Daly and A. J 
believed to be very large. Gradually these require- Schmidt are the incorporators 
be taken care of out of the promised additional The Western Stove Company building at Peoria, TIl., oec- 
according to the general opinion. cupied by the Peoria Trusswall Stone Mfg. Compar ind the 
erstanding among New England manufacturers is Haag Brothers Company, manufacturers of power washing 
of the big shrapnel contracts have been placed, nachines, was destroyed by fire The former company lost 
mean machinery purchases and sub-contracts for about $80(0 in machinery, patterns and stocl nd the tter 
about $3000 in machinery and stock 
Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- The Pioneer Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Iowa, has been tn- 
drop forgings, drop forging machinery and small C¢orporated by J. L. Zeidler, St. Joseph, Mo., J. M. Shenk, and 
rwarded the contract for extensive alterations to H. A. Sharp, Waterloo, and others, with a capital stock of 
of the Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, pur- $125,000 J. L. Zeidler is president and J. M. Shenk, vice 
n time ago to provide space for the increasing president 
The foundry building will require a steel truss roof 
with corrugated iron, and another building will be 
with structural steel, to provide for the installation Detroit 
ng cranes. A new boiler plant will also be required 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn., is Derroitr, Micse., December 21, 1914 
place the contract for its machinery school building Conditions in the local machinery market remain practi 
Brothers, Whitman, Mass., will build a two-story cally unchanged General business conditions seem to war- 
ox 40 ft rant a better outlook Detroit is getting its share of foreign 
Brothers, Brockton, Mass., will replace their factory, business ind inquiries from ibroad are being plentifully 
by fire last summer, with a thoroughly modern received Sales of tools, both new and second hand, have 
il construction The main building will be 75 x been light and confined to single tools. Foundries are some- 
25-ft. wing, all four stories and basement. Alto- what better engaged Conditions in building circles continue 
100 sq. ft. of floor space will be provided to be very duli, with no immediate prospect of improvement 
MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation Company, 11 The Leather Makers Process Company, Detroit, has been 
New York City, has been awarded the contract incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to manufacture glue 
ndation of a boiler house to be erected at the plant ind tanners’ supplies Carl E. Sehmidt, A. B. Moran and 
tland Gas Light Company, Portland, Maine W. E. Oxtoby are the incorporators 
bonizing plant of the American Woolen Company, The plant of the Detroit Oval Company, Detroit, was 
on, Vt., was burned, December 11, with a loss of destroyed by fire December 16, entailing a loss of about 


$30,000 Operations will be continued William M. Levyn is 


: ’ , : ccretary ar treasurer 
undry of the Howe Scale Works, Rutland, Vt., was secretar and ’ - 


December 10, with estimated loss of $40,000 The Avto Spray Company, Detroit, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture automobile ax 


by fire 


John Davenport Foundry Company, Stamford, Conn., 
ng branch works in Montreal, where manufacturing 
nadian trade will be carried on. The company 
d in Stamford on piano plate specialties Large The Magee Sheet Metal Machinery Company, Detroit, has 
materials of another class have been received been incorporated to manufacture sheet metal work and tools 
adian customers—the nature of the business is with- for the manufacture thereof. Wilbur R. Magee and Frank 
W. Atkinson are the principal stockholders 


cessories The incorporators are R. H. Evans, H. J. Skiv 
ington and D. H. Bentley 
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The Huron Implement Company, Bad Axe, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by Thomas Mc- 
Ewing, S. H. Pangborn and Joseph N. Rankin. It will manu 
facture agricultural 
completion of its factory 


tools and implements upon the 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 21, 1914 
This week and next form 
but a 


delay in 


a period of restricted operations 
schedules to avoid 
between 


few shops are maintaining their 


production, as orders are too few and far 


to make a holiday vacation preferabl New business is 
lacking: but a feeling is general that a turn for the better 
will occur in January General industr conditions in the 
interior of the state are much better than in Milwaukes This 
has been true throughout the entire ear 

A plant for the manufacture of dry-cleaning and dyeing 
machinery will be opened at Baldwin, Wis., by A. B. Miller 


who is organizing the Baldwin Cleaning Machinery C 


$10,000 stock 


with 

Philip and W. J 
pany, Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, 
with a capital 


capital 
Koehring Machine 


concrete mixers, etc., with Willia 


Koehring, of the Com 


Dennis, 
Grader 


have incorporated the Dennis Traction 


10.000 to 


Company stock of $ manufacture 
road building machinery 

The Milwaukee Post 
with a capital stock of $5000 by G. N. Kenyon, A. A 
and C. H 


for casting concrete posts and 


Mold Company has been incorporated 


tehfeld 


1 forms 


Juergens, attorney, to manufacture metal 


similar material 
Pere, Wis., 
duplicating its 


The Western Steel & Iron Works Company, De 


is contemplating the erection of an addition 
Incidentally the concern is considering a plat 


Bay 


present shop. 
of removing to Green 





Wis., six miles from De Pere 


In anticipation of a revival of the gasoline engine and 


farm machinery trade, the Fairbanks-Morse Mfg. Company, 
3eloit, Wis., is overhauling its gas engine department As 


soon as 56,000 sq. ft. of new concrete floor is laid, machinery 


will be rearranged for efficiency and some new equipment 


adde d 


Otto E. Scherer, Palmyra, Wis., plans remodeling two 
implement warehouses into garages, one to be equipped with 
machinery for general repair work on utomobiles and ma 
chinery The cost of the work is estimated at $20,000 

John Allen, Equitable Electric Light Comp: Lake 
Geneva, Wis., is taking sealed bids until Januar for fur 


nishing a 0-hp. steam engine, etc 


The Cohen Machinery & Iron Company 24 


street, Milwaukee, is contemplating the erection of a 


house, 50 x 100 ft 
Walter 


establishing a factor under the 1 me of the 


and Otto H. Stelling, Port Washington, Wis., ars 
Mfg. 


flash lights and other small 


Stelling 
Company to manufacture pocket 
vices The castings will be made under contract 
with Mfg. Company. 
The state board of control of W 


secretary, will take sealed 


electrical ce 
the Gilson 
sconsin, of which M. J 
Tappins is inuary 4 


for the erection of the first unit of the ormatory 
Taycheedah The unit will cost $ 


light and heating plant, nd the water 


for women at 


0.000 ar 
includes the power, 


system 


S. E. Conley, Sharon, Wis., will build a 60 x 66 ft. addl 
tion to his garage and install a s ll hine shoy 


The 
Compa 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Railwa 


iv, 317 Second venue, Minneapolis, nnounces that 





2,000 to $35,000 in repairing and re 


from $2 ‘ 
at Ashland, Wis 


it will spend 
building its ore dock 
The Utility Steel Tractor Compa Milwaukee been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by D. S. Ste 

N. Cc. Nordin and F. A. Hecker 
Patrick Bradley, Wausau, Wis. and 
Mosinee, Wis., have formed the Jones-Bradley 
establish a potash factory at Menominee, 
5 f and the 


building will be 30 x 100 ft., 


The E. Wege 


wart, 


Charles Jones, 
Company to 
Mich. The main 


power plant 20 x 20 ft 


Concrete Machinery Company, 118 South 


Second street, LaCrosse, Wis., will not build an additional 
factory, as has been reported 
According to present plans, the Silent Washer Mfg. Com- 


pany, Appleton, Wis., will build within the next year a 
plant which will triple its present manufacturing capacity 

The FF. J Engineering Works, Racine, Wis., is 
building a large addition to its plant 

The Universal Motor Company, 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
Termaat, Louis J. Monahan and A, B. Dye. 
to take over the business of the Badger Mfg 


new 


Greene 


has been 
John I 

It was organized 
Company, manu- 


Oshkosh, Wis., 
$25,000 by 





facturer of automobile engines, etc 
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Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 21, 
The Lyons-Atlas Company, Indianapolis, manufa 
engines, has increased its capital st 
$500,000 to $1,500,000, preparatory to engaging in t} 
facture of automobiles. 


boilers, etc., 


The Stover-Langley Contractors Equipment Comp 
dianapolis, has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
The directors are B. H 
Longley and Mentor Wetzstein. 


manufacture machinery 


Silas E 


The Savidge Steering Device Company, Indianap: 
ited with $6000 capital stock, by A. C 


Meixell and H. F 


been incorpor 


B. F Campbell, to manufacture au 


parts 

The Non-Sewer Sanitary Closet Company, Indi 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital stock, to n 
ture sanitary closets A. R. Clark, Elmer Dixon an 


Harris are the incorporators. 


The Adjustable 


been 


Auto-Shoe Indianapol 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to manu 
accessories. W. A. Parr, L. O 
Parr are the 


Company, 


1utomobile« Gillaspy and 


directors 


The William R. Griffey Specialty Company, Indiar 


been incorporated with $5000 capital stock, by W. R 
B. and Bernard E. Griffey, to manufacture automobil: 
nd accessories. 


The Eclipse Mfg. Company has been incorporated 


ty, with $50,000 capital stock, to manufacture spar! 


and motor 


The Parcel 


accessories. 


Post Scale Company, South Bend, I: 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to manuf 
scales The directors are C. L. Kimball, E. B. Pridd 
D. W. Kimball. 


The Wabash 
char ged 


Specialty Company, Wabash, Ind 
its name to the Wabash Sani-Tray Company 


The first unit of the new plant of the Edwards Mfg. C 
pany, manufacturer of high pressure steam fittings, 
it East Chicago, Ind., will cost $50,000. 

The Union Heater 


has been incorporated 


Chi zo, 


& Supply Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind 
with $25,000 capital 
supplies. The 
Roth. 


stock, to mar 
plumbers’ 
Goldberger and M 


facture and E 


directors are M. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


December 22, 1914 
‘he domestic demand for turret lathes has improved n 
rially and foreign orders for small lots of maehines continue 
rood ocal builders have very few lathes left in stock 
on some machines deliveries have been e) 


types of turret 


Makers are now running their plants 
The foreign demand for 
Dealers are doing a fair volume of bus 
inquiry for lots of any size 
from the Central Steel Compar 
shop equi 
This business 
next The rate decision 
in favor of the railroads is expected to have a stimulating 
upon the market and dealers are looking 
for a mprovement after the holidays and inventory taki! 


tended as far as April 
it practically full 


mat 3 is still good 


capacity 
ness in single tools but no new 

coming out 
Mass llon, 


The inquiry 
Ohio, for machine 
about 60 days ago, is still pending. 


will probably be 


several tools for 


ment, noted 
placed early year. 


machinery 


me Engineering firms report an improvement in inquit 
for new work. In some cases it is stated that the carrying 
of projects depended upen a favorable decision in the 
The Excel Safety Gas Valve Company, Cleveland, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by M 
Bell, R. R. Snow, H. O. Yoder, and others. 
The Braddon Gas Appliance Company, Lorain, Ohio, has 


with a capital stock of $15,000 by J. H 
Seher, L. A. Fauver, W. H. Hill and Morris 
expects to plant to manufacture 

automatically off the burners on a £as 


been incorporated 
Braddon, W. A 
Eeynon It 
that 


establish a 
turns 


device 


stove 
The has received 


a large 


Ohio Mansfield, Ohio, 
order for the high tension insulators and other equ!! 
ment that will be needed in connection with the electrification 


of one of the divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P 


Brass Company, 


Railroad 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Company, East Palest 


contract for the erection of a ! 


Ohio, has awarded a 


addition. 
The Toledo Rotary Gas Engine Company, Toledo, Ohie 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
John Daiber, Jr.; R. J. Griffith, A. C. Kelting, and others 








What 

THE IRON AGE 
Was 

in 1914 


is the best promise of 


In nineteen hundred and fourteen this paper 
reached high mark on all these gauges: 


Number of readers 
Number, variety and quality of articles 
Number of readers who contributed to its columns 


Number of readers who received individual re- 
plies to inquiries they addressed to the Editors. 


These Things Stand Out in the 1914 Record: 


More matter of value on the War and Export Situation in the Iron and 
Steel and Machinery trades in the 13 issues of August, September and 
October than in any other journal reaching those industries. 


Seven notable articles from South American countries on their trade with 
the United States and its future extension, by Charles M. Pepper, long 
foreign trade adviser to the State Department at Washington. 


Answers by letter to more than 4000 inquiries from readers, for trade 
information which “The Iron Age” is expected to have and to give. 


Monthly pig iron statistics, published only a few days after the opening 
of each month, coming within 8-100 of 1 per cent. of the official figures 
which the trade gets only once in six months. 


3154 pages of reading matter in the year (December 24 and 31 issues 
estimated) or 100 pages more than the great volume of 1913. 


130 articles on Works Management, Cost Finding, Manufacturing Methods, 
Wage Systems and Productive Efficiency—the equal of a volume of 500 
6 x 9-in. pages. 


The best literature of the year on Steel-making progress in the United 
States and Europe—the most important papers and foreign articles 
in full. 





The truth about the iron and steel trades, without favor or bias, in weekly 
market reviews. 


The news of Foundry and Machinery trade developments while it is news. 
Nowhere else were the facts about the war demand given so promptly or 
so fully. 


Scanning the Signs of 1915 


Ahead looms up a year full of critical interest to every buyer of iron and 
steel. 


Manufacturers never searched so closely as they are searching today to 
find the business trend for coming months. 


“The Iron Age’s” market news and market interpretation—quoted every 
week all over the United States and Europe—were never so valuable as 
they will be in this pivotal year 1915. 


What 

THE IRON AGE 
will be 

in 1915 























%, 
“The Iron Age” is the 
world’s most widely 
quoted trade paper 
b 
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newly organized Toledo-Ford Tire Company, Findlay, 

s elected R. F. Teall, president; C. F. Taggart, Toledo, 
ry, and I. V. Maclean, manager. It is expected that 
rk of equipping the plant for the manufacture of auto- 

tires will be started after the holidays. 

W. H. Mullins Company, Salem, Ohio, has recently 
ed some good orders for automobile car bodies and is 
inning its plant at a largely increased capacity, some 

departments working on full time 
led proposals will be received by the trustees of public 

Plain City, Ohio, December 28, for three motor-driven 
igal pumps, one of 450, one of 150, and the third of 

per minute capacity. 

additional 350-hp. gas engine and generator will 

be purchased shortly for the municipal electric light 
ower plant, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, On10, December 21, 1914 
is yet too early to predict what effect the rate in- 
allowed will have on railroad buying. Quite a num- 
manufacturers believe that the next 30 days will bring 
me very encouraging developments in almost all lines 
siness. It is an open secret that nearly all of the rail- 
ire not only badly in need of rolling stock, but that 
repair shops are woefully lacking in equipment. Should 
tuation develop as quickly. as is anticipated in some 
rs the delivery of medium sized lathes and vertical 
machines will be very slow. Foreign demand has 
st cleaned out stocks on hand, and a number of in- 
are still being figured on. It is probable that many 
es are duplicates, and that the reported volume of 
in business to be had is much larger than actual 
rements. However, several orders for lathes have yet 
placed, including one from a Russian source, mention 
which was made last week. A very light demand is noted 
shapers: and some orders for planers and boring mills 
been received lately. 


T 


The jobbing foundries continue quite busy, and recently 
was found necessary to send some work to outside foun- 
iries in order to get the quick delivery wanted. Second- 
hand machinery is very quiet. 
The Electric Horsepowers Company, 906 Elm street, Cin- 
iti, is fitting up a shop for the manufacture of a farm 
ghting outfit. It will probably require an 18-in. lathe. 
Duettenhorfer, Cincinnati, is having plans made up 
eight-story building to be constructed at Sixth and 
. ore streets. Part of the building will be fitted up for 
manufacturing concerns 


he American Diamalt Company, 308 West Fourth street, 
nnati, will make additions to its plant at Riverside. 
Cincinnati Fireproof Door Company, Cincinnati, has 

ised its capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000. No im- 

ite additions to its plant are planned. 

hn Dewine, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is having plans pre- 
ed for a grain elevator and other additions to his feed 
t in Columbus, estimated to cost $50,000 


W. Tulga, Ironton, Ohio, carriage and wagon builder, 
tentative plans for a three-story factory that will more 
double the capacity of his plant. 
The B. H. Winters Company, Springfield, Ohio, litho- 
her and manufacturer of metal signs and novelties, has 
sed its capital stock from $60,000 to $150,000, and will 
rge its plant at an early date. 
The plant of the Troy Foundry Company, Troy, Ohio, was 
illy destroyed by fire last week. The loss is estimated 
$3000. Repairs will be made as soon as permission from 
ceiver of the company can be obtained. 


he Regle Brass Company, Marysville, Ohio, has in- 
d its capital stock from $75,000 to $110,000. Nothing 
nown as to its plans for enlarging its business. 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 21, 1914 


\ distinctly better tone is evident in the machine tool 
et and transactions have picked up to a small extent, 

the volume is still restricted. Business interests de- 
nt upon cotton are more optimistic. The demand for 
ne tools is better than for some time. 

‘he Ornamental Foundry Company,.Anniston, Ala., has 
neorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by G. and 
Schumacker and G. H. Young, to do a general foundry 

ness, specializing on ornamental iron columns. 


The Birmingham Ice Company, Birmingham, has begun 
itions for a 60-ton ice factory, etc. 
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O. N. Richardson, president of the Rome Soil Pipe Mfg 
Company, Rome, Ga., and associates, will organize a lumber 
company with a capital stock of $10,000 

The Guest Rotary Engine Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has 
been incorporated by W. T. Guest, M. G. Rennley, P. E 
Green, and others. 

G. W. Craddick, Barnesville, Ga., and associates, have in 
corporated with a capital stock of $4000 and will build a 
factory for the manufacture of harness 

The Modern Mill Company, Macon, Ga., has awarded 
contracts for the erection of a flouring mill with a capacity 
of 1000 bu. of wheat a day. J. S. Birdsey and R. T. Birdsey 
are among the principals 

Quitman, Ga., has sold $75,000 of bonds and will soon let 
the contract for the construction of an electric lighting plant 

The Krebs-Pigman Paint Company, Newport, Del., pro 
poses to mine ore near Cartersville, Ga., for use in the manu 
facture of paints. Mining machinery and pumps will be 
installed. 

The Macon County Brick Company, Oglethorpe, Ga., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by J. H 
Oxford, J. M. Cobb, J. T. Lee and T. H. Rains 

The Jacksonville Steel Castings Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., will erect a plant with a capacity of 10 tons of refined 
steel a day. H. H. Buckman, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind., is presi 
dent. 

The Wulbern Fertilizer Company, 189 East Bay street, 
Charleston, S. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $200,000 to crush limestone for fertilizer It Will erect a 
plant to cost $30,000. S. O. Izlar is president 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 21, 1914 
Reports of improved prospects form the best indication of 
conditions. Machinery manufacturers state that, while the 
volume of business being handled is not greatly increased, in 
quiries are more numerous, and the outlook for business is 


better. Metal-working plants which have been operating 
short time or have been closed down, are now running on a 
better schedule. Full-time operations, however, are the ex 


ception Farm implement factories have been hard hit be 
cause of depressed conditions in the South, but are now 
finding conditions more favorable The demand for boilers is 
poor, and power equipment generally is slow; but some lines 
of special machinery are picking up 


The Universal Swing Joint Company, Ninth and Jefferson 
streets, Louisville, will be in the market for additional metal 
working equipment 

The Citra-Cola Mfg. & Bottling Company, Louisville, has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital stock and will erect 
a plant D. R. Lindsay, W D. Eckert and Allen R. Carter 
ire the incorporators 

The first mortgage bondholders of the Bradford Worsted 
Spinning Company, a leading textile plant of Louisville, pur 
chased the plant at a sale to satisfy a judgment It will be 
kept in operation. 

Plans for the enlargement of the plant of the Ewald Iron 
Company, Louisville, which operates a rolling mill, are being 
“onsidered The control of the company has been purchased 
by R. Baylor Hickman, president, and associates 

Work on the plant of the Columbia Sanitary Mfg. Com 
pany, Louisville, reference to which was made in The Iron 
Age recently, has been begun. 


The W. T. Pyne Mill & Supply Company, Louisville, has 
purchased the old plant of the Peter-Melcher Stone Company 
and will use it for structural iron and sheet metal opera- 
tions. It will move all of its equipment to this plant. It 
is stated that no new machinery will be required One ad 
ditional building of steel construction will be erected Fred 
W. Hardwick is president 


W. R. & C. P. Pence, Philadelphia, Pa., who have leased 
coal land near Typo, Ky., have announced that an electrically 
equipped plant will be installed with a daily output of 100 
tons. 

Bucket conveyor equipment will be needed by the Hazard 
Town Coal Company, Hazard, Ky. 

Fred Hunt, Somerset, Ky., is reported to be planning the 
purchase of portable equipment for boring cylinders and 
facing valve seats. 

The Lancaster, Ky., electric light plant will probably be 
changed from direct to alternating current, and two 125-kw 
generators and an engine will be purchased. G. C. Rose is in 
charge. 

The Greencastle Gas Company, Greencastle, Ind., is build- 
ing a powerhouse, preparatory to the installation of an addi- 
tional boiler. 
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The Railways Ice Compa Chi lll, has le The siness men of Ft. Smith, Ark., plat 
tract for the onstruction of I e factory t N lectric plant after the first of the year to supply the 
Tenn Most of the equipment h be purcl d business with light and current 
plant will have a capacity of 150 ton 1ay 4 wood handle factory will be equipped at Blyt! 
The Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. ¢ Knoxville, Te Mu ° K N Hi ile Company, : 
the market for wood-wor}! g equipn I W \ 
plane matcher, railw it-of ible i The Shain Lumber Company, Leslie, Ark., w 
nacl e, power-feed rip-saw, ¢ ctor with equipment to cost about $ 
r..% one ‘ st ture 
Webb & Maury, Mer re ante 
elevator. I nical il chute with equipment cost 
E Wy e installed at Paragould, Ark., by the St 
The woodwor ng pl t of the Hiss ( : 7 
‘ Southern Railway Company, of 
turer ol irr ge nad wag te Jol cit : =f 
hens Louis. is he ' er i sharon 
which w I ned last wee a mt. I 118, t engineer in charge 
rebuilt I. W. His s pre l é eh Cement Silo Company, Tecumseh, 0} 
. be po é wi i capita ck of $18.000 b 
The Auto Body Works, Nashvill es , ‘oo vitl pital stock of $18,000 
_ ’ 4 Nex P ne 
lant at Seventeent} venue. Norti ' Nr & St | ay N 1 M. D. Lewis 
Railw W. F. Andersor Ss pre ant ‘ H I I I i Light & Power Company, Fairland 
ice-president, and T. J. Potter. 1 stall one hp nd one 45-hp. boiler and other 
I ] Lohse s is superi e >» 
The Empire Machinery & Supply Corps on, 36 ¢ d Robert iperintendent 
ce, Norfolk, Va., has been incorporated with a capita \ electric light plant and an ice plant will be 
‘ of $100,000 to do rene! 1 IpD = g O by Burt Foster, Ardmore, Okla 
ness lt has purchased t stock t S. M. P M el Locust Grove Light & Power Company, Locust 
Comp b krupt R M N levelop about 40 hy H. D. Long is the engin 
tr S T . 
’ | ‘ d J. Howard Pew, Morris Building, P! 
wi build at Yale, Okla., a refinery of 1 
to cost bout $100,000 
St. Louis : Ip I Compat Sapulpa, Okla., will 
building and add to its mechanical equip: 
S s M rece ; 
- \ Okla., will equip an ice plant of about ® 
rentat naguiry for macl e tools has bee ecent a 
¢ : ipacit to cost about $100,000 
creased and indications are that operations } t 
The ute te ir ¢ ‘ompan Tuls: OK I 
creased and new plants started up after the first of the enr At Auto Repair & Mfg. Company, Tulsa, Okla., ha 
“ te vit] apita c r $10,000 f * B 
n suck number as to lead to a reasonal satisfacto1 : po! capital stock of $10,( by L. F. I 
1 . (* ? ‘ i Xd d Cam : 
crease I business The aecision mm treight rate t R M A AY pbell 
late in the week to develop any feeling other than that « The Illinois Central Railroad, of which A. 8S. Baldy 
enhanced confidence in the near future Mone rates are de ‘hicago, is chief engineer, will equip a 100-ton ice plant 
creasing and new enterprises are pected to fir Miss. (not a postoffice ) 
provement in the possibilities financing ( S ar The Wood Reduction Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., S 
reported steadily better Oo president, will increase the capacity of its plant 
The Polyplane Motor & Metal Mfg. ¢ pa St oui I ID. Morris, Alexandria, La., will equip an automol 
has been incorporated with a capital sto of $100,000 b rage and repair shop at Crowley, La 
G. / .\raus V » Morg Jesse M. Neff, ¢ es Klein and ' ; : . 
+, A. Krause, W. P. Mo A IN ! Klei i Vacearo Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La., will build a cold 
- » Smith, to manufacture erop es met products . . @ 
Be. I magenta stasis mi ; product torage plant to cool cars for the transportation of fruit 
als ar ¢ > as "Ter to lye livnter in< trongver } ? > n 
ilso 1 alloy asserted Bn S ger tha Plans involve the expenditure of about $100,000 on equipment 
aluminum ; . - 
The Mansfield Ice Company, Mansfield, La., will install a 
“bh Y > 2eichert Wy es } 3 
The Hennes-Rei vv ‘ f lire nected to 100-kw., 2300 volt, three 
corporated with a capita toch 000 tT a Hennes nerator 
Cc. J Reichert and F. G. Schre«c reneral steel y . : ; 
! e Ice Compa Bunkie, La., will install 
iron manufacturing business 
enerator, et for a light and power plant to S 
The Heimbuecher Metal Produ Compal! St. Louis. has ny 
been incorporated with ipital stox <7 000 t W ( 
and J. H. Heimbuecher, and Adele T 
metal manufacturing business e€xas 
The Summers Motor Devices Co < Cit M« AustTIn, Texas, December 139, 14 
has been incorporated wit} ipit I AY mproved condition of the machinery and tool t 
Summers, W. E. Robbins and Charles |] Adan Se } st is reported \ growing feeling of optimis 
The Erickson Auto Ser ce Compat K sac ( Vic rent ! | é ) jUSsIness Prospects are considere 
has been incorporated with a capital stocl f $1 | Cc I ge for st further mprovement 
Erickson, Robert T. R né \ \ } te oO Mi Company, Denton, is getting « 
equip a machine sho] I of inst special machinery for hand 
The electri« light sejig 
Don MelIntire S supe! t ent Ww ae Te is old $55,000 of bonds for the 
erating unit. Corlis ! ‘ ‘ water filtration plant and other municipal 
nd belted exciter n ‘ 
The Tombighe I ‘ I the Lone Star Gas Company, Ft. W 
Ini Ss ‘ » Mo I in pipe line to the Oklahoma fields 
L. E. W3 ; : : ‘ 
s; Cement Plaster Company, Hamlin, which has 
The Murphy Const: { 5 l ze wit 1 capital stock of $64,000, will maz 
has bee iwarded the contr ‘ the I tic 1 ¢ { ture ement plaster and other gypsum products S 
ment of the new $ ( ) re l . « mong he stockholders 
Southern Railway at East St. Louis t wil ‘ 18-stall 8 ‘ : : 
a ; . The He ton & Texas Centr Railroad Company has |! 
house with two large n h » 
a: . I enjoined the strict court at Waxahas 
tion and other spe on 
( ind ¢ er sp T ts sl fron Ennis to Mexia 
The General Chet Co -_ on 
. : I emple G Lig Compal Temple, plans t 
ff alumina, East S t . " 
ae tl fe Limestone County 
plant at a cost of $ ; 
\ S & Door Company, San Antonio, has t 
Gurdon, Ar 
ZA to 7 ifacture building materials It has a 
works and ewe! I : . aad 
15.06 H. Mor s one of the principa 
1 —y g OC 7 ees 
. a " . re ‘ Cleveland, N. M., wil 
lle, Arl Ww rel 
I ts mines 
The Cul om | Ie } s 
ll} : \ \ Detroit, Mich ind associates 
Ars — : t Corpus Christi, have leased 1100 
e recentl bur 
\ ‘ nat gas wells. They plan to 
Malvern, Ark., W wl ithern Texas 
plant Waterworl é & ) . . 
. F } rex 7A Company, Waco, has been incor 
The Arkansaw Water t Re At vil pm I gas from t Mexia field to various cities 
equip ew statior £ r . It has pital stock of $250,000 James A. Du 
pn ( ‘ ' ‘ rg Pa s one < e incorporators 
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San Francisco 





R. Hess Eastern Canada 


Sug Ret ( ] ‘ 
shop and uvild . w 
ma-Pac Exposit ~ I 
1 permiss to use Civ ( = I 
temporar pow < t . ‘ 
i ng | \ 


Machinery & Electrical Con ny, Phoenix, Ariz., has beer nceorporate wit! cal toch f $ 0 b 


orporated, with a capital stock of $50,000, by E. A Charl G. Ogden, K.C., bar ter, Humbert f Mariotti 
Cc. E. Scrivener, F. E. Rich and R. M. Long. It will Joseph A. P eau, al othe f Montr t ifacture 
the installation of gas, electric heating and ven- petroleum, {f etc., ! t facture hiner that 
plants. ! be used in the ur? ge oO! f its busi: 
reported that the Tonopah Mining Company, Tono- The Societ ie Construction des Maisons © Amitee, ' 
ev., has plans under way for hydroelectric plant for Mont , has beer orporated witl $5 
be acquired in Nicaragu 000 by J. A. M. M , Charles D Lis, David Deschamps 
Centrifugal Machinery Compat s succeeded Hoit Me re | l, et 
Los Angeles, deale n mining machinery Fir estro the entire plant of t Tl Pulp Mill at 
American Brass Mfg. Company, San Francisco, } At ; S ’ 
with pital s $25,000, 1 L. H ! 
M. A. Whitt H. ¢ I W. lL. Pl ps ] ‘ t vol 
el 4 powerl . ll I 
‘ ( rs 1) s \I \ Angeles, |! H I S ) 
‘ t vitl ipit ‘ x ) by { Tt} Eve sting Cas \ { Ont 
r. Cas \ W. H. 7 LA. J rated w Ww 
I S'S \ te 
( Wa ( Pr Rid ( ts 
en pu ‘ s honograph §& rp 
t vit) pital s \ n 1d | 
HW G.s ton, of I W & § street 











ne I rn I lu te hol J 1H rH 
’ ] Y et 
S Os s I I ‘ lige ¢ t 
; 
y s s good . pit H 
‘ s re ! I 
Q t rs 
the } too y 5 
b 
” S B 4 
s } \W \ M ' : 
} | \ let Ont | yt 4 
t ' 
g nr 


bout § ts and develoy Western Canada 
ling tl struct ‘ 
r & Cor iting ¢ any, Hope, Idal MAN., Decer ), 1914 
‘ ! ' ‘ ht ae er ; 2 
4 t tl j ts 
Portland Shipyards, foot of Wood street, Portland or machinery trade the first part of 1915 are only fair 
Charles M. Nelson, which have been complete! rhe financial situatic not favorable for new undertal 
| by fire with a loss of about $10,000 to the buildings The Saskatchewar Mines Development Co Ltd., 
ll be rebuilt Prince Albert. Sask., has been incorporated wit) ipital of 


A, 


nerican Falls Auto Company, American Falls, $150,' 
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The Railways Ice Company, Chicago, IIL, has let a co! 
tract for the construction of an ice factory at Nonconnah, 
Tenn. Most of the equipment has been purchased The 
plant will have a capacity of 150 tons a day 

The Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. Company, Knoxville, Tenn 
is in the market for wood-working equipment, includir 
planer, matcher, railway cut-off saw, double-end tenoning 
machine, power-feed rip-saw, etc 

Webb & Maury, Memphis, Tenn., will establ gr 
elevator. 

The woodworking plant of the Hise Mfg. Company, 1 nu 
facturer of carriage and wagon material, Johnson City, Tenn., 
which was burned last week with a loss of $35,000, will be 
rebuilt. J. W. Hise is president 


The Auto 3ody Works, Nashville, Tenn., has establish 
1 plant at Seventeenth avenue, North, and the N. Cc. & St. L 
tailway. W. F. Anderson is president R. M. Herges, Jr 


vice-president, and T. J. Potter, man: 


iget 


The Empire Machinery & Supply Corporation, 36 Commer 
ial Place, Norfolk, Va., has been incorporated with a capital 


stock of $100,000 to do general machinery and supply busi 
ness. It has purchased the stock of the S. M. Price Machiners 
Company, bankrupt J Ross MacNeal resident ar 


treasurer 


St. Louis 


St. Lovis, Mo., December 21, 1914 

Tentative inquiry for machine tools has been recentl 
increased and indications are that operations will be 
creased and new plants started up after the first of the year 
in such number as to lead to a reasonably satisfactory in 
crease in business. The decision on freight rates came too 
late in the week to develop any feeling other than that of ar 
enhanced confidence in the near future. Money rates are de 
creasing and new enterprises are expected to find an in 
provement in the possibilities of financing Collections are 
reported steadily better 

The Polyplane Motor & Metal Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
G. A. Krause, W. P. Morgan, Jesse M. Neff, Charles Klein and 
F. P. Smith, to manufacture aeroplanes and metal products 
also an alloy asserted to be lighter and stronger than 
aluminum. 


The Hennes-Reichert Iron Works, St. Louis, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $12,000 by A. R. Hennes, 
C. J. Reichert and F. G. Schreck to do a general steel and 


iron manufacturing business 


The Heimbuecher Metal Products Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by W. C 





and J. H. Heimbuecher, and Adele Neupert to do ore ! 
metal manufacturing business 

The Summers Motor Devices Con pany, Kan Cit Mo 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by C. BE 


Summers, W. E. Robbins and Charles E. Adams 

The Erickson Auto Service Company, Kansas City Mo 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by Carl 
Erickson, Robert T. Romine and A. D. Newtor nd Ww 
equip a machine shop and garage 

The electric light commission, Clarence, Mo., of wl 
Don McIntire is superintendent, will install one 200-hp. gen 
erating unit, Corliss engine direct-connected to alternato 
ind belted exciter. 


The Tombigbee River Lumber Com, Sed Buildir 
Kansas City, Mo., is receiving bids for furnis > nortabl 
mills L. E. Wyne is president 

The Murphy Construction Company, East St. Louis, I 


has been awarded the contract for the constructio1 


nd equip 





ment of the new $250,000 roundhouse and shops of the 
Southern Railway at East St. Louis It will be an 18-stall 
house with two large machine shops, mechanical coaling sta 
tion and other special equipment 

The General Chemical Company, manufacturer of sulphate 
of alumina, East St. Louis, is doubling the capacity of its 
plant at a cost of $300,000 

Gurdon, Ark., will equip an electric light plant, a water 
works and a sewer pl int The mavor is in ch irg: 

The Bentonville Ice & Cold Storage Company, Bento 
ville, Ark., will rebuild its burned plant 

The Cunningham Commission Company, Little Rock, 


Ark., will build a grain elevator to cost $20,000 to replace 
one recently burned 

Malvern, Ark., will install a sewer system with a disposal 
plant Waterworks are also to be installed 

The Arkansaw Water Company, Little Rock, Ark., will 
equip a new station, including cranes for pumps, etc., the new 


equipment to cost about $40,000 


= 


The business men of Ft. Smith, Ark., plan 
electric plant after the first of the year to supply thei: 
of business with light and current. 

4 wood handle factory will be equipped at Blyt 
Ark., by the Kelly National Handle Company, Ch 
W. Va 

The J. R. Shain Lumber Company, Leslie, Ark., wi 

handle factory with equipment to cost about $500 

lusive of structure, 
The mechanical coal chute with equipment costi: 
$15,000 will be installed at Paragould, Ark., by the St 
Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company, of 
I. R. Stephens, St. Louis, is the engineer in charge 


>i 


The Tecumseh Cement Silo Company, Tecumseh, Ok! 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $18,000 by 
Furry, A. C. Neel and M. D. Lewis. 

The Fairland Light & Power Company, Fairland, 
will install one 35-hp. and one 45-hp. boiler and other ; 
ment Floyd Roberts is superintendent. 


An electric light plant and an ice plant will be i: 
t Ringling, Okla., by Burt Foster, Ardmore, Okla 
The Locust Grove Light & Power Company, Locust G 
(kla., will develop about 40 hp. H. D. Long is the enginee: 
Robert C. and J. Howard Pew, Morris Building, Phi 
hia, Pa., will build at Yale, Okla., a refinery of 1500 
daily capacity, to cost about $100,000 
The Sapulpa Ice Company, Sapulpa, Okla., will equ 
id storage building and add to its mechanical equipr 
Watonga, Okla., will equip an ice plant of about 10 tons 
ily capacity, to cost about $100,000 


The Auto Repair & Mfg. Company, Tulsa, Okla., has bee 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by L. F. Bar: 
M. ¢. Randall and M. A. Campbell. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, of which A. 8S. Baldy 
(‘hicago, is chief engineer, will equip a 100-ton ice plant 
Guinn, Miss. (not a postoffice) 

The Wood Reduction Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., T. S 
Jackson, president, will increase the capacity of its plant 

Ek. D. Morris, Alexandria, La., will equip an automobile 
garage and repair shop at Crowley, La. 

Vacearo Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La., will build a cold 
storage plant to cool cars for the transportation of fruit 
Plans involve the expenditure of about $100,000 on equipment 

The Mansfield Ice Company, Mansfield, La., will install a 

is engine direct connected to a 100-kw., 2300 volt, three 
phase generator 

The Bunkie Ice Company, Bunkie, La., will install an 
engine, generator, ete., for a light and power plant to cost 


bout $20,000 


AUSTIN, Texas, December 19, 1914 

An improved condition of the machinery and tool tr 
n the Southwest is reported A growing feeling of optimist 
is current in all lines of business Prospects are considere 


promising for a still further improvement. 


The Denton Oil Mill Company, Denton, is getting est 
mates on the cost of installing special machinery for handli! 


peanuts in its mill 


Denison, Texas, has sold $55,000 of bonds for the cor 
struction of a water filtration plant and other municipal in 
provements 


It is reported that the Lone Star Gas Company, Ft. Wor 
will extend its main pipe line to the Oklahoma fields. 


The Texas Cement Plaster Company, Hamlin, which has 
been organized with a capital stock of $64,000, will manu 
facture cement plaster and other gypsum products Ss. M 
tloyd is among the stockholders. 


The Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company has be« 
temporarily enjoined by the district court at Waxahac! 


‘ 


from Ennis to Mexia. 


fron moving ts shops 


The Temple Gas Light Company, Temple, plans to 


line to the producing fields in Limestone County 


L pipe 
The Alamo Sash & Door Company, San Antonio, has be 

organized to manufacture building materials. It has a Caj 

tal stock of $45,000. J. H. Morgan is one of the principals 
The Empire Zinc Company, Cleveland, N. M., will 


re) vater supply for its mines. 
Hent M. Wallace, Detroit, Mich., and associates, W 
‘ the gas plant at Corpus Christi, have leased 1100 acres 


of land and will bore natural gas wells. They plan to pipe 
the fuel to towns in southern Texas. 


The Texas Gas Company, Waco, has been incorpo! 
to pipe natural gas from the Mexia field to various cities : 
towns. It has a capital stock of $250,000. James A. Du! 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of the incorporators 
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The Safety First Air Brake Company, Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 

The Ellison Milling Company, Ltd., Raymond, Alberta, in- 
tends to enlarge its flour mill at Cardston, Alberta. J. E. 
Ellison, Cardston, is president. 

The Usk Lumber Company, Usk, B. C., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000, and plans the establish- 
ment of a sawmill. 

The Stewart Kennedy Lumber Company, Ltd., Vermillion, 
Alberta, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
000 to manufacture timber, etc. 

The Tabre Safety Devise Company, Ltd., Victoria, B. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 

The Ft. Garry Grain Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to operate 
flour mills, grain elevators, etc. 





The Lumber Exporters, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has beet 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
timber, et« 


The Seafield Lumber & Shingle Company, Ltd., Nanaimo, 
Bb. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 
to manufacture timber, shingles, et 

The Saskatoon Children’s Carriage Company, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 21, 1914 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of 8 ipplie S nd A<c 


counts, Navy Department, Washington, January 12, schedul 


7719, for one 3 x 36-in. flat turret lathe, four 16-in. x 6-ft 
geared head lathes, two 20-in. x 8-ft. geared head lathes, and 
one double action toggle press, all for Washineton, D. C 

schedule 7720, one left-hand steam hammer for Boston 
schedule 7721 for two motor-driven buffing lathes and one 
pipe cutting and threading machine, all for Charleston, S. C. 

schedule 7728 for 15 


double-pole hand-operated winches, 


f.o.b. works scheduls i737 for mis¢ 


ellaneous expanding 
mandrels for lathes, for Philadelphia; until 


January 19, 
high-speed drill, for Was! 
ington, D. C until January 6, schedule 


schedule 7745, one motor-driven 


for one angk 


bar planing machine for Bosto1 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, January 9, for 
one 15-ton locomotive crane for Boston; until 11 a. m., Janu 


ary 23, for two 15-ton locomotive cranes for Pearl Harbor, 
7. 


The purchasing officer the Panama Canal, Washingto 


will soon invite proposals for a 


complete pum] g plant fo 

dry dock No, 1 at Balboa It will comprise four I imps 
two drainage pumps, and one bilg r seepage } Eact 
main unit is to have an average capac of thar 
11,000 cu. ft. of sea water per min 

3ids were received at the Bureau of Supplies Ad 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, December 1 for fur 
nishing material and supplies for the rd , 

Schedule 7604, Ord ce 

Class 61, Newport—One motor-d: ; 

gear shaper Bid 95, $2247.50 
Schedule 7605, Steam E 

Class 72, Brooklyn—One motor-driv: ithe w ext 
attachments and spare parts—Bid 92, $1 nits 
105, $1208.56: 138, $618.40 nad £498 0 7 $7 
$802.95: 186, $1050.20 188, $94 : ) £one ( 
227, $961 

s dule HOF = Ene 

Class 73, Brooklyr One universal turret the BR g 
$1136.50; 173, $1043, $918, and $101¢ 88, $97 j $993 

Class 74, Brooklyn—On« flat turret the e 
$1540; 212, $1580 

Class 75, Brookly1 Two rew tine 
Bid 92, $400; 188, $835 

Class 77, Brooklyn—Two ngle-s] ‘ irill R 
$112; 138, $113.25 and $123 
312, $189; 258, $25 

The names of the bidders and the 
they are designated in the bove list, . 

92, E. L. Fraser ) Fellows Gear Shaper C 


np Ve, 


Fairbanks Company; 105, Garvin Machine Compa: 133. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company 138, Kemp Machinery 
Company; 173, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 186, Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Company; 188, D. Nast Machinery Company 

212, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company 227. Rahr 


cet Larmor 
Company ; 258, Sipp Machine Compan 
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Trade Publications 


Water Tube Boiler.—George T. Ladd Company, 


20 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No. 1¢. 
Illustrates and describes the Milne water tube boiler ang 
points out its distinctive features, such as the elimination 
of scale troubles due to the confining of precipitates in the 
feed box in the lower drum, simple form of construction, | . 


life of setting and low maintenance cost. Sectional eleva. 
tions and exterior views of the boiler, showing its construc. 
tion and method of installation are included. 


Steel Hand Trucks.—Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Folder. Describes a line of all steel trucks for 
handling heavy freight and for use in factories and war 
houses The use of steel enables the truck to be readily 
cleaned where that is necessary and the wheels are located 
underneath the body, so as to permit obstacles to be passed 


readily. 


Calendar.—McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wall calendar. Size, 13% x 21 in. Each month's leaf bears 
1 calendar for the preceding and following month in addi- 
tion to the current one. In addition, there is an illustration 
on each leaf of some contract executed by the company. 
The hanger itself contains calendars for the years 1915 and 
1916. 

Aligning Reamer for Bearings.—Harding Distributing 
Company, 28 School street, Boston, Mass, Pamphlet. Calls 
attention to a reamer that has been developed for scraping 
a set of bearings without disturbing the alignment. A number 
of illustrations of the reamer and the way in which it is em- 
ployed are included 

Automatic Numbering Machine.—James H. Matthews 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Folder. Calls attention to various 
types of numbering and line dating machines that are made 
for stamping papers. Illustrations and brief descriptions of 
the machines are given, together with facsimile reproductions 
of imprints 

Chain Hoists.—Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Pamphlet. Shows some of the ways in which 
Cyclone hoists are helping manufacturers to lower their costs. 
The illustrations include a number of special installations, 
in ammunition hoist used on a battleship and the methods 
employed by the maker to secure strength and rigidity in 
hoisting 

Boilers.—International Boiler Works Company, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Desk calendar. Consists of a single leaf, 
measuring 3% x 5% in., for each day in the year. Prac- 
tically all the space on each leaf is available for memoranda, 
the only advertising being the name of the firm and its loca 
tion, with the day in easily read type below. 

Drawn Steel—Kidd Drawn Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa 
Pamphlet Gives tables of the various kinds and sizes of 
drawn steel products of the company. These include drill 
rods for twist drills, taps and reamers, and small tools and 
coiled crucible steel wire for needles of all kinds, awls, etc. 
In the tables the sizes with decimal equivalents of an inch 

nd prices are given Mention is also made of other lines 
, such as dental steel and special shapes. 


of the company 


Mechanical Draft—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
irk, Boston, Mass Folder Relates to the use of the 
turbo-undergrate blower as a means for securing additional 
draft and steam. Mention is also made of other apparatus 
of the company, such as fuel economizers, dust collecting 
systems, mechanical stokers, engines, turbines, etc. 
Magnetic Switches.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis Booklet Describes a new line of mag- 
netic switches which includes a new magnetic lockout switch 
of the series coil-operated type, a redesigned line of shunt coil 
operated switches and spring closed switches for dynamic 
braking. The first of these switches is intended for auto- 
matic motor starting purposes, and it will remain open when 
urrent is excessive, closing when the amount of current 
falls t w a predetermined value The redesigned shunt 
switches are of the clapper type construction, and one of the 
pecial vantages claimed for them is that their parts can 
be interchanged with those of the series coil operated switches 
of the capacities. The spring closed switches have the 
icts as the other two and are intended for use in 
lynamic brake control systems to keep the circuit closed 
controller is in the off position without requiring 4 
switch coil to be energized continuously Illustrations of 
he various switches and tables of the sizes in which they 
ire made are employed to supplement the text descriptions 
Dust Collecting System and Sheet Metal Specialties. 
—Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Two booklets 
One explains the method of installing the company’s dust 
collecting system and shows illustrations of the various parts 
The other illustrates a line of sheet metal and angle iron 
specialties for shops, which includes refuse boxes, stock bins, 


shop cans, mechanics’ chests, racks, angle iron rings and 
ventilators 
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